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GREEOE AND THE CONGRESS. 

THE proposal of our Government to offer 
Greece a place at the table of the Conference 
has given a new departure to public interest in 
the Eastern Question, and has converted opposed 
and struggling currents into a united stream of 
national opinion. Even the war party is satis- 
fied ; perhaps, however, only on the principle 
that any stick is good enough to beat a dog with; 
for if we decline to oblige them by fighting 
Russia for the sake of Turkey, they hope now 
to fix a quarrel on her by means of Greece. 
With this view the usual tactics wore employed, 
and false telegrams from the limbo of perverse 
imaginations informed us that Russia rejected 
the proposal with disdain. In due course, also, 
there came the usual correction, to the effect 
that Russia had done nothing of the kind, but 
had only objected to give Greece an equal voice 
with the great Powers, which, we are sure, can- 
not have been intended by the proposal of Lord 
Derby. For — we very heartily wel- 
come the step n by our Government, as a 
proof that the Mumbo Jumbo of their devotions 
is even in their view finally convicted of being 
nothing more than old rags, now reduced to 
ashes by their fatal admixture with gunpowder. 
The Ottoman fetish does indeed linger on in a 
smoked-begrimed, tattered condition; but in 
the same sense as Colonel Orockett’s ’coon, it is 
generally recognised as gone.“ Under these 
circumstances apother security has to be sought 
against the nightmare of Russian ion. 
And we are very glad that it is sought, where 
it ought to have been looked for from the first, 
in the healthy development of an oppressed and 
stunted Christian civilisation. We are not—we 
have never been—advocates for the enthrone- 
ment of the Ozar at Constantinople. We have 
been compelled to admit, indeed, that even 
that would have been better than the main- 
tenance of a pandemonium in Bulgaria. But 
we have never been convinced of the necessity 
for either alternative, and we rejoice in the new 
prospects that are opened to an avoidance of 
both. 

The prospect is not likely to be darkened by 
any difficulty about the admission of Greece to 
the Conference under reasoaable conditions. 
Our Government is bound to support her claims ; 
for it has been undoubtedly owing to the pres- 
sure of English authority that she was pre- 
vented from following the doubtful example of 
Servia; and she is therefore now entitled to 
generous consideration. On the other hand, 
Russia could not resist the reasonable claims of 
Greece without entirely breaking with her tra- 
ditionary policy. In the Hellenic 
some of our countrymen took a romantic part, 
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ono as Bulgaria has been deli 


and, if poetry were decisive in pélitics, Greece | 


might have owed her resurrection to us; but 
beyond our share in the destrugtion of the 
Turkish fleet at Navarino, we gave no material 
assistance. It was war with Russia that 
paralysed the Ottoman gripe of Hellas, just 
now. The 
cause of the Southern Slav race has necessarily 
been identified with that of a country where a 
large infusion of their blood has considerably 


modified the Hellenic type; and the bond of |. 


religious communion is a tie between 
Greece and ‘‘ortbodox”’ Russia. It may be 
true—such are the perverting influences of 
ambition—that the persistence of the Western 
Powers in bolstering up the Turk 
has awakened in Russia the desire, ap it has gone 
near to giving her the opportunity, of — 
ing the development of Greece to her 
aggrandisement. But it is not tee late to — 
rect that error; and we believe that the feeling 
of the Russian people, which ively 
uninfluenced by mere dynastic will 
easily accommodate itself to a policy. 
But suppose Greece admitted e the Oon- 
ference; what is expected to result ? 
The time is not yet come for the ish - 
ment of the Eastern Empire; indeed, 
it may probably be found that -up of 
Turkey is more utter and hopeless than is com- 
monly supposed. But the wrongs of the 
Greeks in Epirus and will certainly 
be ted; and if it should appear 
that the Ottoman Government is as powerless 
to restrain its Bashi- Bazouks as it was in 
Bulgaria, a little pressure may the 
incipieat detachment of those provinces from 
Turkey, and incorporate them with the country 
to which by historic traditions, natural con- 
figuration, and ocongeniality of race, they 
properly belong. Germany will have no objec- 
tion; and we know of no why Austrian 
susceptibilities should be excited. Again, two 
of the ties which connect those previnces with 
Greece exist equally in the case of Orete ; and 
it is tolerably certain that peace can never be 
restored there under Turkish dominion. With 
such additions Greece would acquire impor- 
tance, and with importance, let us hope, the 


the threatening neighbourhood of Turkey and, 
it must be added, the bullying attitude more 
than once assumed by Turkey’s friends, have 
gone far to destroy security, and with it, order. 
We venture to hope that with a large increase 
of territory and population, especially if foreign 
Powers will refrain from meddling, we may 
expect a development of national life such as in 
the next act of the drama, may be 
needed to reorganise the Eastern Empire. 
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THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION 
WORK, 


Tue Church Association has just lodged at 
the Home Office the address to the Queen rela- 
tive to auricular confession, which has been in 
course of signature for several months past ; 
and it has also just held its annual meeting. 
These two events naturally suggest the inquiries 
—what has the Association done? and what 
are its prospects in regard to the objects it has 


AND ITS 


in view ? 

In certain respects the report presented at 
last Friday’s meeting is satisfactory enough; 
since the Council were able to congratulate 
their constituents on numerous and well- 
attended meetings and lectures; on the forma- 
tion of many new branches, and on au ample 
supply of funds. But cui bono? The Asso- 
ciation does not exist for these things—they 
are but means to ends; and among the ends 
aimed at isthe defeat of the efforts now being 
made to pervert the teaching of the Church of 
England on essential points of the Christian 
faith, or to assimilate ber services to those of 
the Church of Rome.” To what extent has 
the organisation succeeded in effecting that 
object, after a thirteen years’ existence, great 
activity, and an expenditure of more than 
38,0007. from its guarantee, as distinguished 
from its general fund ? 

The work done by most societies usually looks 
best when seen through official spectacles; and the 
Church Association has had just enough of a 
kind of success which, if skilfully manipulated, 
can be made to look both considerable and 
gratifying. But, fortunately, it has in the Rock 
a candid friend, whose function it appears to be 
to lift the veil from the dark side of things, so 
as to moderate the jubilations, or the hopes, of 
the sanguine, and to induce instead an abiding 
fever of apprehension. So, being afraid that the 
meeting of Friday afternoon might wear too 
cheerful an aspect at this Lenten season, the 
faithful Rock came out in the morning with an 
anticipatory leader, almost every line of which 
was calculated to wet-blanket any rising hopes 
which might be kindled by either the past pro- 
ceedings, or the projected plans, of the ardent 
Church Association. The Rock would rejoice to 


think that the mecting about to be held would 


either seriously flutter Ritualistio nerves,” or 
convince a single Evangelical that the legal 
decisions obtained, the Acts of Parliament 
passed, or the measures now in contemplation, 
will avail to stay the priest-plague that is 
everywhere upon us.“ No doubt the Associa- 
tion can point to much which may be accepted 
as evidence of the Protestant feeling of the 
country,” but the Jock is none the less anxious 
and dissatisfied as to the prospect before us. 


For the Association 


Has neither extinguished nor a:rested the deadly 
epidemic which is eating into the vitals of the Chureb, 
and ees prey y Haven the liberties, the religion, 

the prosperity of the country. The 
yo cig les, and order of the Church of Eng- 
land are more exten+ively und defiant'y set aside by so- 
called Charch clergymen now than they were thirteen 
years ago. The Christian faith and practice are more 
Y perverted, and assimilation to the Church of 
Rome is not now disavowed as it was then. Those are 
un facts, and the Evangelical party cannot 
ou to have them dinned into their ears; wo may 
even incur their displeasure for the opinions we 

express with such unwelcome frankness. 


These must be unpalatable facts indeed, and 
it might perhaps be thought that they are stated 
with some exaggeration, as well as unwelcome 
frankness. We must, however, do the chair- 
man and speakers at the recent meeting the 
justice of saying that they appeared to be by no 
means in that fool's paradise of groundless satis- 


ure to 


faction in which the painfully candid Rock 
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emed to think they might be living. On the 
contrary, there was an undertone of disap- 
pointment in what was said, and an air of 
dejection in the mode of saying it, which seemed 
to indicate a consciousness that something very 
near the truth had been blurted out, however 
roughly, by the plain-speaking Low- Church 
journalist. 

Even Mr. Andrews—whom the Noch describes 
as tho amiable, able, though too sanguine, 
chairman”—while he made the most of the 
lights, admitted that there were shadows, and 
that they certainly had met with reverses.” 
Amid all his congratulations, he had to ac- 
knowledge that the position is as grave as 
ever, nay, perhaps graver.” After all the 
fear, and terror, and expense, and anxiety, and 
trouble which the Association has bestowed on 
the question for many years, Ritualism is very 
rampant and very defiant. In fact, it is more 
out-spoken to-day than it ever was before. Its 
views are more decided than they ever were.” 
That is discouraging enough; but another 
discouragement” is to be found in the fact, 
that the bishops are not doing their duty, and 
that some of them insidiously support that 
conspiracy which Convocation bas denounced.“ 
And, further, there is now to be faced “the 
scarcely emothered murmuring of some of 
our best men,“ who complain that the Church 
Association is not doing the work which it set 
out to do, —a complaint which has dis- 
heartened beth chair man and council; though 
it is hoped that they will g forward 
courageously ”’ notwithstanding. 


If this were the opening speech of a sanguine 
chairman, it may be supposed that the speeches 
of those who followed were not of a more 
reassuring character. Indeed, they almost all 
repeated and emphasised the chairman's state- 
ments; and one of the speskers—Canon Ryle 
—went to fur as to say that a large number 
of the laity looked with suspicion upon the 
bishops and clergy of the Church of England,” 
and, therefore, ‘‘ cared little what became of 
the Church.“ 


It cannot, therefore, he asserted that the 
Church Association has failed because it does 
not recognise the magnitude of the difficulties 
and of the dangers which it has to face. The 
cause of its failure is to be found in another 
direction—viz., in its apperent want of capacity 
to see where true remedies are to be found. 
Hitherto it has adopted three modes of effecting 
its purpose, which may be described as legisla- 
tion, litigation, and protestation; and it is 
possible to gauge with something like accuracy 
what have been the results of each and of all 
combined. 

The Association rejoiced over the passing of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, which wus 
to stamp out Ritualism, and it is forced to 
confess that Ritualism, instead of being stamped 
out, is more rife and more audacious than ever. 
For putting that Act in force it has incurred a 
degree of odium among a large section of 
Churcbmen hardly equalled by their detestation 
of the Liberation Society itself. Even bishops 
have called the Association ugly names, and 
suggested that the best thing it could do for the 
welfare of the Church would be to abolish 
iteelf, rather than continue a crusade against the 
Ritualists. It would be easy to bear this odium, 
if it had been encountered in the successful pro- 
secution of a necessary, however paiuful work. 
But Aas the litigation on which so many thousands 
of pounds have been expended been successful? 
It may be true that on “sixty points” 
the Association has succeeded in its contentions 
in the law courts; but will the public forget 
that some of the decisions they so complaceutly 
regard have confused and irritated even sober- 
minded Churchmen, and made “ confusion 
worse confounded ”’; and that on other occasions 
the victories won have proved worse than 
barren; because, through stupid technics] 
blunders, the offenders have escaped scot-free ? 


These facts, however, are less serious than the 
further fact to which the speakers at the recent 
meeting abundantly testified, viz., that obedience 
to the law, as declared by the Courts, has not 
been secured. As regards some of the points 
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recently decided, said Mr. Holt, M. P., the 
law was systematically broken — broken by 
deans and canons as well as by the inferior 
clergy; while even some of the bishops had 
shown themselves by no means ready to enforce | 
the law when it had been ascertained. Eren 
the official report is most explicit on this point; 
declaring of the Ritualistic party that 


Their istent disobedience to the law is a great 
scandal in itself, and calculated to afford the worst 
possible example to the people. There is something so 
reckless in their tone of defiance, both to the law of 
the land and to the spiritual rulers of the Church, 
that it is impossible to allow so anomalous a state of 
things to continue much longer, The law must be 
obeyed. 


„The law must be obeyed!” but how is 
obedience to be secured? Not by the Church 
Association—that is clear; since it announces 
that it is content with having ascertained the 
jaw, and it is “the duty of every aggrieved 
parishioner to try to help himself! So that 
the pass to which things have been brought by 
the Church Association is this—that it has been 
the occasion of a whole series of legal and 
other scandals in ascertaining what is the law, 
and now that it has been ascertained, there is 
the added scandal of a refusal by the clergy to 
be bound by the law! 

If both legislation and litigation have failed 
to repress, or even to give a momentary check 
to the esacerdutal movement in the National 
Church, what have protestations done? Under 
this head we need notice only the address to the 
Qaeen denouncing confession, and askiug for 
the exercise of Her M ajesty’s influence for the 
suppression of the practice. We shall not 
reproduce the merciless analysis of the s gna- 
tures contained in the Church Times; which 
declares that, sof r as the signatures of known 
and responsible members of society are con- 
cerned, it amounts to ‘‘ a miserable confession 
of weakness,” and that, ‘‘so far as regards the 
ruck of names, it is aswndle and imposition.” 
But we may notice the fact that but eighty - 
six members of the House of Commons bave 
signed, and the still more suggestive and 
awkward fact that the clerical signatures 
number but 3,324—or but a little more than 
one-third of the number of clergymen who have 
protested age inst the ‘‘ desecration ”’ of church- 
yards by the admission of Nouconfurmist burial 
services 

If we attach but little importauce to this 
demonstration of public feeling, it is only be- 
cause of its practical inutility. That the 
English people, as a whole, strongly object to 
the whole system of the Confessional, we knew 
as well before this address was signed as we 
know it now. But the great fact to be insisted 
upon is the, at present, helplessness of the people 
in endeavouring to suppress the practices and 
the teaching which they condemn. Many 
years ago there was as great au outery on the 
subject as there has been now ; and yet it led to 
nothing, and there are more Confessional boxes 
and confessors, and mauuals of confession now 
than there were at that time. The Society 
of the Holy Cross still exists, and clergymen 
are found who publicly declare they are 
„proud to belong to it. Dr. Pusey issues 
an elaborate defence of that for which the 
„Priest in Absolution bas been so severely 
condemned, and those nasty little, so-called 
devotional books,” of which Canon Ryle speaks, 
are produced and circulated, if more furtively 
than, yet as persistently as, before. 

The Church Association now announces that 
recourse must be had to electoral effort to 
advance its purpose—but effort to what end? 
To secure the passing of more Public Worehip 
Regulation Acts, after all the experience we 
have had of the fatility of such measures ? To 
bring about a revision of the formularies of the 
of the Church, so as to eliminate the sacerdo- 
talism in which Ritualism has its root? There 
is no evidence of a readiness to run the risks 
of so heroic, yet 80 perilous, a remedy. To 
disestablish the Church, rather than allow 
it to become a semi-Romanised Establish- 
ment? That is a proposal which is 80 
emphatically rejected, that the possibility of 
its being adopted is pointed to as one of the 
strongest reasons for checking the superst.tions, 
beliefs, and ceremonies which are condemsed. 
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The simple truth is, that the Church Associa- 
tion, while it sees clearly enough that the ship 
which it would save is fast making for the 
rocks, has neither the discernment nor the 
courage which is needed to avert the catas- 
trophe. It sees, and is obliged to acknowledge, 
the failure of all its past devices, and can only 
fill the air with passionate but fruitless 
wailings. 


THE DEATH PENALTY. 


THE debate on the annual motion of Mr. 
Pease in favour of the abolition of capital 
punishment was chiefly remarkable for the 
unanimity with which all speakers alike con- 
demned the present state of the law. The in- 
clusion under one category of crimes differing 
very widely in guilt, the theory of constructive 
malice, the absence of any proper court of 
appeal, and the uncertainty of punishment re- 
sulting from all these causes, were emphatically 
deprecated in the course of the discussion. 
What is more to the point, the Attoruey- 
General stated that the bill of which he hus 
given notice will deal with all these defects of 
the law. And, indeed, à general impression of 
the pressing necessity for immediate legislation 
in this sense was the only practical result of the 
debate. On one assumption only cau Mr. Pease 
be supposed to have furthered his avowed object 
—the assumption, namely, that the abolition of 
the gallows is an inevitable result of an 
advancing civilisation, and that every attempt 
to appease the feelings pointing in that direc- 
tion ouly brings that issue nearer. 

Whetber that assumption be sound or not 
there i yet scarcely sufficient evidence to show 
with». . certainty. The fact alluded to by Mr. 
Pease, that Belgium, Hollard, Switzerland, 
ald several States of America have ahjured 
capital puvishment undoubtedly has weight. 
But, on the other band, iu part of Italy aud in 
Portugal it has been restored again after aboli- 
tion. This suggests that the sentiment beru of 
increased susceptibility may sometimes bastily 
adopt a measure of apparent reform, which 
further experience shows to be incongruous 
with the etern necessities of social order. In 
France, the horror of the guillotine have for 
generatious driven juries to the invention of 
‘‘extenuating circumstances” where it would 
puzzle the most indulgent casuist to discern 
them. But that this tenderness is superficial 
only, springing from no profeund reverence for 
human life, has been sadly proved by the 
} wholesale and persistent massacre which 
revenged the outbreak of the Commune. We 
fear that it is to this kind of maudlin and un- 
real feeling that the abolition of capital punish - 
ment has been generally due where it has been 
carried, and we cannot be satisfied that such 
feelings would stand the test of any rough trial, 
or, indeed, that they enhance the sacredness of 
life. 

It cannot be charged against Mr. Pease that 
on this occasion he made any appeal to sym- 
pathy for murderere. He was guiltless of the 
sentimentalism so eloquently expounded in 
Dickens’s description of a last night in a con- 
demued cell. Nor did he apparently deny the 
moral right of society, for sufficient reason, to 
exact the supreme penalty. Indeed, with the 
Bible before us, it would be impossible for any 
Christian to do so. For it is too little to say, 
as Mr. O'Shaughnessy did, that while the Old 
Testament encourages the infliction of capital 
punishment, the New does not in terms con- 
demn it.” It is truer to say that St. Paul, in 
acknowledging the Divine commission of 2 
secular magistracy, and in adding, by way of 
warning, that it ‘‘ beareth not the sword in 
vain,” does at least allow the righteousness of 
capital punishment. But on the other hand it 
may reasonably be contended that the New 
Testament furnishes us with germinant prio- 
ciples, not with final legislation. It does not 
follow therefore that the penalty of death is 
permanently right because it is allowed in the 
New Testament. Slavery also was allowed, bat 
it is now clear to everyone that this, at least, is 
contrary to the spirit of Christ. But, then, 
slavery is manifestly inconsistent with that 
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brotherhood of humanity which was founded 
by Christ. The same thing cannot be said of 
capital punishment. Indeed, without it the 
order necessary to the brotherhood of humanity 
never could have been established in rude 
times. Thus so long as we discuss the question 
on abstract principles we are knocked about 
from argument to reply, and from reply to re- 
joinder, without any approximation to a settle- 
ment. 

In truth, the question can only be settled by 
practical considerations. One important argu- 
ment of this kind was forcibly urged by Mr. 
Pease, though another was strangely neglected 
by all speakers alike. Mr. Pease enlarged very 
properly upon the nervousness of juries, and the 
sensitiveness of public feeling when a fellow- 
creature’s life is at stake. He showed that the 
result was an uncertainty of punishment which, 
as he alleged, interfered with the course of 
justice. He had a very good illustration of this 
in the case of the Stauntons, who certainly 
excited a great deal of morbid feeling that 
would have been impossible had not their lives 
been at stake. Mr. Pease urged that the cer- 
tainty of penal servitude for life would be 
much more deterrent than the mere proba- 
bility of being hung. But to this the Attorney- 
General opposed an argument very difficult to 
get over. Murders are not usually committed 
by the ordinary criminal class. Burglars and 
others engaged in crimes lable to penal servi- 
tude for life rarely venture to protect them- 
selyes by murder. And this certainly looks as 
if they dreaded the gallows more than Portland 
or Chatham. Now, if the worst they could 
suffer were penal servitude for life, would they 
not be likely to commit the additional crime, 
when they were already incurring the worst the 
law could inflict ? 

On the other hand, it strikes us that the best 
protection for human life is an awful feeling of 
its sacredness. And we do not think that this 
is encouraged, but rather the reverse, by the 
hanging of murderers. But so long as war is 
almost the normal condition of international 
relations, it is impossible to say much about 
the sacredness of human life. While, as Sir 
George Bowyer said, we are spending millions 
on the most ingenious means for wholesale 
homicide, it does seem an incongruous super- 
fluity of sentiment to lament over the death of 
half-a-score of murderers. Let national 
jealousies first be abashed by the sacredness of 
human life. Then we may be near the abolition 
of the gallows. Meantime we fear the utmost 
that can be accomplished is such an ameliora- 
tion of the law as suggested by the Attorney- 
General. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE AND DEAR 
MEAT. 


THE committee of the Cobden Club are 
making arrangements, in concert with the 
Political Eoonomy Society of Paris, to hold in 
that city, at the period of the French Exhibition, 
a great meeting in support of Free Trade prin- 
ciples. Such a meeting, if held on a cosmo- 
politan basis, could not fail to be most useful in 
disseminating sound economic opinions among 
leading men from all parts of Europe. But we 
fear that the influence of a demonstration of 
this kind is equally needed in our own country, 
and that, in spite of our having consistently 
practised the doctrines of Free Trade for many 
years past, there is still danger that a Protective 
policy may find fayour with Parliament, and 
become embodied in legislation. The Oattle 
Diseases Bill is a measure of this character. 
Ostensibly framed for the purpose of defending 
our shores against an invasion of rinderpest, it 
is in reality a measure of protection for English 
landlords and farmers, and will unquestionably 
have the effect of largely increasing the price of 
meat. It is satisfactory to find that the con- 
templated efforts of Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Got ohen to deprive the Bill of some of its more 
objectionable features have met with a consider- 
able response in the country. The Corporation 
of Salford, for example, have addressed a 
memorial to the Privy Council, in which they 
do justice to the arguments of those who are of | 
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opinion that the compulsory slaughter of all 
foreign animals at the ports of debarkation 
would greatly limit the meat-supply of the 
country, while at the same time it would do 
very little to stamp out the disease. The case 
of Salford may be regarded as a crucial one, 
The local market is beld on every Tuesday, 
and on an average upwards of three thousand 
fat cattle and twelve thousand sheep—chiefly 
imported from other countries-—are sold weekly 
to buyers from every part of the counties of 
Lancaster, York, Chester, aud Derby. At the 
present time, the Salford authorities employ 
special precautions, in the shape of inspectors 
and veterinary surgeons, to prevent diseased 
cattle from obtaining access to their markets. 
They do not object to the enforcement of more 
stringent regulations with a view to diminish 
the risk of contagion, but they ask, reasonably 
enough, why cattle which are unmistakably 
free from disease should not still be brought to 
Salford for sale. The compulsory slaughter 
of cattle at the port of landing is a pro- 
vision of the most arbitrary character, and only 
to be justified by conclusive evidence that it is 
possible in no other way to arrest the spread of 
the plague. Has such evidence been forth- 
coming? We believe not; buton the contrary, 
we venture to affirm that a complete isolation of 
the diseased animal in the place where the 
disease first breaks out, or its immediate 
slaughter under proper supervision, would 
effectually localise the disease, and render 
further restrictions on trade wholly unneceesary. 
These remarks are equally applicable to the 
proposed restrictions upon the movements of 
home stock. There is no more danger of rinder- 
pest being conveyed up and down the country 
by a healthy beast than of the transmission of 
smallpox by a man who has never been in- 
fected with the germs of that malady. 


It is true that the restrictions imposed upon 
English breeders of stock will, to a limited ex- 
tent, be a set-off against those with which it is 
intended to weight the foreign trade. Never- 
theless, it is only reasonable to anticipate that 
if the Bill in its present form becomes law, it 
will strike a deadly blow at the trade in foreign 
cattle. The balance of advantage will be largely 
in favour of the weaithier class of English 
agriculturists; and unless prices reach an 
extravegant figure, we fear that practically we 
shall be driven to buy our meat in a market 
from which competition has been rigo- 
rously excluded. At all events, the policy 
which the Duke of Richmond has put 
forward cannot fail to enhance the price of meat 
considerably ; and, indeed, we observe that one 
authority expects that, after the Act is brought 
into operation, prime cute of beef and mutton 
will sell at rates varying from a shilling and 
fourpence to eighteenpence per pound. The 
emergency is therefore a serious one for con- 
sumers. To the great majority of the people of 
this country the question at issue involves con - 
siderations of vital moment to the physical 
well-being of themselves and their families. It is 
to be hoped that the new breakers by which 
Paterfamilias is surrounded will give a great 
impetus to importations of fresh and preserved 
meat from foreign countries. Mr. Tallerman, 
in an interesting report just published, states 
that in 1877 the shipments of fresh meat were 
more than thirteen thousand tons greater than 
in the preceding year. Wherever care and 
practical knowledge” were shown, the meat 
has been invariably landed in the finest condi- 
tion, even in the height of summer. In one 
case a cargo of beef was 120 days making the 
voyage from South America, yet the refrigera- 
ting process was so successful that the quality of 
the meat suffered no deterioration, either from 
the length of the journey or from the intense 
heat of the tropics. Mr. Tallerman looks for 
an indefinite extension of this trade, believing 
as he does that we shall draw large supplies of 
mutton and beef from the numerous cattle 
districts of the European continent as well as 
from American prairies avd Australian sheep- 
runs. Mr. Tallerman touches upon the 
proposed legislation for restricting the im- 
portation of live stock, and makes a 


statement which we sincerely hope will be 
justified by the result :—‘‘ We believe that it is 
unnecessary to provide such an enactment, 
inasmuch as the rapid progress made in the 
perfection of the system of refrigeration provides 
such great facilities for the distribution of dead 
meat from distant countries, that animal food 
can be imported already killed much more effec- 
tively and economically than as live stock, and 
tbat the matter will, therefore, settle itself upon 
a commercial basis. The measures we have 
taken for effecting this object are on the point 
of completion, and there is every reason to hope 
that, before the end of the year, supplies will be 
brought to the various markets throughout the 
kingdom with an unvarying regularity, and in 
such quantities that cannot fail to cause a marked 
reduction in price.” 

It is desirable that steps should be taken to 
bring the meat thus imported within reach of 
the bulk of the population—that, in fact, it 
should be on sale in the centre of every popu- 
lous district in London. If this were done, we 
think that the development of the trade would 
take place with even greater rapidity than 
Mr. Tallerman anticipates. We must not, 
however, rely too much upon a condition of 
things which has yet to be realised, but rather 
adupt energetic measures to prevent our legis- 
lators from building up another food monopoly, 
as mischievous in some respects as the one 
which their predecessors abolished a generation 


ago. 


ANOTHER BURIALS BILL. 


As will have been seen from the record of 
Parliamentary proceedings, Mr. Ritchie, one of 
the Coneervative members of the Tower Ham- 
lets, has transformed the resolution of which he 
had given notice, into a bill“ to enable incum- 
bents of parishes or ecclesiastical districts, or 
ministers in charge of the same, to permit 
interments in churehyards with a religious ser - 
vice other than of the Ohürch of England, or 
without any religious service.” The measure, 
which has the names of Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Gorst, 
Mr. Woodd, and Mr. Sampson Lloyd at its 
back, consists of four clauses embodying the 
aforesaid object, and propuses to enavt that the 
incumbent can take action on the request of 
the relative or person responsible for the burial 
of the deceased, and that such service as may 
be allowed by the clergyman must be conducted 
in a decent and orderly manner, and without 
obstruction. It does not appear that the hon. 
member for the Tower Hamlets has secured a 
night for discussing the bill on the second read- 
ing, nor that it is likely to meet with any con- 
siderable support inside or outside the House 
Commons. 

If he is not trifling with a very serious sub- 
ject, Mr. Ritchie is proposing a scheme which 
is no better adapted to secure a settlement of 
the Burial difficulty than any of the ingenious 
compromises which, during the last ten or 
fifteen years, have been propounded, and have 
fallen through. His permissive bill is entirely 
based upon an improbable contingency—the 
assent of the incumbent. To introduce such a 
measure in the teeth of the recent protest of 
15,000 clergymen against the intrusion of any 


other person into the parish burial ground, or 


the use of any other service than the service of 
the Church of England, indicates a confidence 
in the readiness of the clergy to turn their backs 
upon their public declarations which is quite 
marvellous. The great majority of the clergy 
have taken a stand on their own exclusive 
ground, and unless Mr. Ritchie has clear evi- 
dence that there has been a sudden revolution 
of opinion amongst them, his bill is a childish 
delusion. Probably the majority of the incum- 
bents to whom he proposes to give freedom of 
action would prefera Pa:liamentary mandate, 
from which there could be no appeal—as Mr. 
Osborne Morgan proposes —to being placed in 
the invidious and embarrassing position 
suggested by Mr. Ritchie. 

The bill also consecrates afresh, and with 
emphasis, the right claimed by the clergy as 
trustees of the parochial burial-grounds, after 


the House of Lords, and nearly one-half the 
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House of Commons, have declared that it is ex- 
pedient the monopoly should cease. It is 
rather late in the day to pass a new enactment 
which recognises anew the supremacy of the 
parson in the parish churchyard, and indirectly 
gives the force of law to his refusal to allow it to 
be utilised apart from his exclusive claims 
claims, too, which have so recently been paraded 
and insisted upon before the country. And it 
would be absurd to suppose that Parliament 
would stultify itself by accepting a bill which 
there is every reason to belieye would become 
inoperative. 

Should Mr. Ritchie’s Bill ever come before 
the House of Commons, we have no doubt it 
will be met in a way that accords with pre- 
sent facts. Surely he cannot suppose that Mr. 
Osborne Morgan and his supporters, with a not- 
distant triumph for their simple remedy for the 
Burial grievance in view, will be ready to accept 
a proposal so illusory, and one which in a year 
or two might become a dead letter. The bon. 
member for the Tower Hamlets gives the clergy 
credit for sentiments that they themselves dis- 
avow, and proposes a plan which would open 
the door to diversity of action in the parish 
burial-grounds at the whim of each incumbent. 
And this is to be a settlement of the Burial 
controversy ! 


— 


THE HOME REUNION CONFERENCE AT 
IPSWICH. 


AN esteemed correspondent, who declares himself 
to be ‘‘in substantial agreement” with the views 
expressed by us as to the relations of Nonconfor- 
mists to the Established Church, thinks that some 
of our criticism would have been considerably 
modified if we had been acquainted with all the facts 
of the case. He states that, although the confe- 
rence was convened under the auspices of the Home 
Reunion Society, the presence of Nonconformists 
was not understood or construed as expressing in 
any degree approval of, or sympathy with, its 
objects. They were approached both by the High- 
Church and Evangelical parties with frankness and 
courtesy, who earnestly and with evident sincerity 

a desire that Churchmen and Dissenters 
should cultivate more amicable relations while 
comparing their points of agreement and disagree- 
ment. Nothing was concealed in respect to the 
arrangements of the meeting, and those who pro- 
jected it were candidly told by the Nonconformists 
with whom they were in communication, that any 
return to the Church was utterly out of the ques- 
tion, and that they should claim the utmost free- 
dom of speech. Our correspondent says that it was 
by far the most influential representative gathering 
ever held in Ipswich, and that it has certainly done 
the cause of Nonconformity some service. 

We very cheerfully give insertion to the sub. 
stance of our correspondent’s letter, which we are 
not permitted to publish in full, and are quite 
ready to acvept the assurance that himself and 
friends were not induced to take part in the meet- 
ing by any kind of misrepresentation. So far as 
the free interchange of opinion amongst religious 
men of diverse views is concerned, it may be remem- 
bered that in our first article we expressed with 
emphasis our approval of such intercourse as both 
needful and beneficial. The misfortune was that 
the only practical views submitted to the Con- 
ference bore upon the return of Nonconformists to 
the Established Church, and it was mainly upon this 
view of the case that our arguments were based. 
We endeavoured to show that, while there was 
ample room for the exercise of charity, and the 
drawing closer of mutual sympathies, there was no 
common ground for discussing questions of reunion, 
and we endeavoured to point out the characteristivs 
and peculiar perils of the scheme of unequal 
comprehension which Earl Nelson and his friends 
placed before the conference. That there are specific 
questions which might be discussed with great and 
mutual advantage between Churchmen and Dis- 
senters-—such as disestablishment—we have been 
forward to admit, but believing with our corre- 
spondent that the absorption of Nonconformists 
into the Established Church is ‘‘quite out of the 
question,” it seems to us to be a sheer waste of time 
formally to debate so utterly impracticable a 
suggestion in a public conference. 
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RECENT DISUUSSIONS ON DESTINY. 


In some of the weekly and monthly serials 
which allow the discussion of theological doc- 
trines, a controversy has been going on for 
some time on the questions of doom and destiny 
which form the topics of the volumes before us. 
By this time a considerable literature has 
accumulated, with which perhaps we ought to 
have some acquaintance in order to do justice to 
Mr. Farrar’s and Mr. Uox’s books. But we 
cannot pretend to be deeply read in this matter, 
partl use we have personally been indis- 
posed to reopen a question which we had shel ved 
some years ago, and partly because it seemed to 
us that so momentous a subject ought not to 
be discussed piecemeal, but should be considered 
thoroughly if at all. On this account we have 
derived very different impressions from these 
two books. Canon Farrar’s is sketchy, rhetc- 
rical, very eloquent and florid—as all his writings 
are—but leaves the impression that it would be 
better to say a good deal more or else to say 
nothing at all. Mr. Cox's work, although not 

rofessing to be exhaustive, is very thorough ; 
it is indeed one of the most systematic and co- 
herent theological treatises it has ever been our 
good fortune to read, and we think few can 
study it without finding themselves really 
instructed and aided by the luminous and com- 
prehensive view of a vast subject which it 
supplies. 

We have had the pleasure on former occasions 
of commending — Farrar's published 
sermons as well as his other writings. The 
present volume displays tbe same qualities as 
the former, but we cannot regard them with 
. the same unmixed approval. The style of 

anon Farrar is intensely rhetorical—so much 
so that, unless it is made the vehicle of well- 
matured thought, and earnest, but balanced 
feeling, it is exceedingly apt to degenerate into 
bombast. Canon Farrar admits that this volume 
is hastily put together, and there are muny in- 
dications that it is: even errors of the press 
are not so carefully avoided as they ought to be. 
And haste is a tempation which the rhetorician 
ought to guard against. The topics of this 
volume require very earnest and studious treat- 
ment, and we confess that we are a little wearied 
by the perpetual effort to settle great questions 
by a thrill of emotion, or even passion, rather 
than by a more judicial and reasoning process. 
In such a case as this, Canon Farrar's elegant 
and attractive style is apt to lose its charm—the 
rhetoric is too exuberant, too luscious, too over- 
loaded with adjectives and ornaments; the 
tone is suggestive of a continuous scream, 
and is altogether too shrill and sensational. 
Moreover, we distinctly object to a habit Canon 
Farrar has of throwing his lexicon at the 
heads of his opponents, and impeaching the 
scholarship and competency of those whose 
exegesis does not coincide with hisown. Still 
more do we object to such a style of lecturing 
those whom he is endeavouring to confute aa 
this. He requests them to— 
Be shamed into a little humility—a little doubt as to 
their own absolute infallibility on all religious subjects, 
a little sense of their possible ignorance or invincible 
prejudice, a little abstinence from cheap anathemas and 
contemptible calumnies, a little avoidance of such base 
weapons of controversy as the assertion that those 
who hold such views as I have here advocated are 
repeating the devil's whisper, Thou shale not surely 
die (p. 215). 

If Canon Farrar’s position is so argumenta- 
tively and critically unassailable as he professes 
—and we have no wish to challenge it—he can 
afford to be generous to his opponents, and even 
to suffer them to betray a little intemperance 
without catching the infection in his own way, 
and becoming supercilious and well - nigh 
scornful. No good cause is benefited by this 
jobation of adversaries, and we have such con- 
fidence in Canon Farrar’s good sense and temper 
that we are persuaded he will prune his book of 
these excrescences when it comes to be reprinted 
and revised. 

One more complaint we must make before 
we turn to the other side. We do not think 
Canon Farrar does sufficient justice to, the 
writers who supply him with arguments and 
illustrations. e is obviously deeply indebted 
to Mr. Cox’s work; he has reproduced many 
of his most forcible reasonings, but with very 
scanty acknowledgment ; and he does not refer 
to him at all exactly where he is most indebted. 

It may be that Canon Farrar's book will be 
helpful to many who are more susceptible to 
argument when it comes heated with strong 
emotion than when its light is clear but cold. 


* Kternal Hope. Five Sermons 
minster Abbey. By the Rev. F. 
F. RS. (Macmillan. 1878) 

* Salvator Mundi; or, Is Christ the Saviour of All 
Men? By Samugt Cox. (Henry S. King. 1877.) 
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Whipped cream is very nice, and if the cream 
is really there its delicate flavour may perhaps 
justify the bulk which it occupies. And we 
will not shut our eyes to the fact that some of 
the most dismal and dreadful views of destiny 
which have been held are best met by the 
indignant wrath of insulted moral sense rising 
up to expel in its just and holy anger the un- 
hallowed conceptioas which dare to invade its 
temple and trample upon its sanctities. The 
— 4 of a devout worshipper is, I will 
praise Thee with my whole heart”; and such 
praise becomes languishing and hesitating if it 
is embarrassed by representations of God which 
can only be accepted when the finest sentiments 
of justice and benevolence are silenced and put 
out of sight. Modern sceptics complain of 
the anthropomorphism of current conceptions of 
God. The truth is that their fault is that 
they are not anthropomorphic enough. A God 
who is not anthropomorphic is likely to be 
either hideous and pagan or an impalpable 
scholasticism, the product of a _ philosophic 
laboratory. The suppressed major premiss that 
gives cogency to all Canon Farrar’s most elo- 
quent and forcible appeals is that God is, in His 
moral nature, like ourselves, and that although 
there are deep abysses in His nature that are 
veiled in mystery, yet nothing can be admitted 
concerning Him which contradicts the primary 
affirmations of reason and conscience. 


Mr. Cox’s work consists of a series of lectures, 
or studies, which were originally given to his 
Bible-class. Consequently it is not a collection 
of rhetorical appeals to uninstructed people, nor 
is it a series of devout meditations on matters 
of practical divinity. It is a scholarlike inves- 
tigation of a subject undertaken in a style which 
can be understood by all moderately reflective 
persons, while at the same time it satisfies the 
requirements of the more educated class whose 
final appeal is not to any received translation, 
but to the carefully revised original text. Those 
who shrink from accepting orthodox views of 
destiny very generally feel conscious that in 
doing so some portions of the letter of Scripture 
must be explained away, or at any rate that 
their interpretation is a matter of prodigious 
difficulty. Mr. Cox meets the case of such 
persons, and professes to show that these for- 
midable texts need not be emptied of meaning; 
but that, on the other — 1 they enclose a 
wealth of teaching which is veiled and 
obscured by current translations and expla- 
nations, and that when properly under- 
stood and brought into harmony with all 
collateral and related doctrines, their lurid and 
revolting significance recedes, and they become 
once more sters shining with a celestial light. 
Mr. Cox discusses, and very thoroughly, the 
words which form the strongholds of true and 
false ideas—such words as hell, damnation, 
‘‘ everlasting ”’—but in no case is he content 
with merely verbal discussions. While giving 
full weight to the most exact and critical in- 
vestigation of words and sentences, he uses 
them as glasses in which truths and principles 
are mirrored; and far from diluting their signi- 
ficance he intensifies it, and thus gives a new 
vindication of the Divine authority which is 
weakened when it is su to lend its sup- 
port to dogmas before which human intelligence 
and conscience must bow in abject and speech- 
less submission. 


There is no doubt that such books as these of 
Canon Farrar’s and Mr. Cox’s, come to a people 
that is prepared and waiting forthem. Thirty 
years ago, or even less, such teachings were 
never heard in the pulpit, were indeed — — 
to be marks of t contumacious infidelity 
which rebels against mysteries, and refuses to 
shut its eyes, even in 8 The terrible 
forms in which doctrines ting to perdition 
were clothed, by Jonathan Edwards and the 
divines of his time has given them a fixity of 
which we are still conscious. For such dogmas, 
when they are once received, maintain their 
ground by their enormous dead weight. They 
are too big to be carted off with a crowd of 
smaller — more moveable theological proper- 
ties, which were at one time sup to be 
essential parts of the Temple furniture. And 
this sense of mass still clings to many notions 
which consequently survive long after they have 
ceased to be admired or valued. But the indica- 
tions are plain that these notions must be recon- 
sidered. In their ancient forms they can no 
longer be sustained. Only a few men like 
Father Furniss (there is something hot and 
blasting even in his name) can teach little 
children in this style :— 

Little child, if you go to hell, there will be a devil at 
your side to strike you. He will go on striking you 
every minute for ever and ever, without ever stopping. 
The first stroke will make your body as bad as the body 
of Job, covered from head to foot with sores and ulcers. 
The second stroke will make your body twice as bad as 
the body of Job. The third stroke—three times as bad. 
How then will your body be after the devil has been 
striking it every moment for a hundred million of years 
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without stopping (From “The Sight of Hell,” a 
E y book, published, Permissu Superiorum, by Duffy, 

Paternoster Row. This book contains thirty closely 
printed pages, of which this is a specimen. ] 

Of course we can’t stand this! But the ques- 
tion comes, How is any doctrine of eternal 
damnation to be diluted so as not to involve 
this, or somethimg equally revolting? Is Father 
Furniss wrong—or is he simply but pitilessly 
logical ? We must somehow clear our minds of 
these confusions, and if we are to be thorough 
and outspoken and sincere ehall we accept 
Father Furniss as our spokesman, or reform 
it altogether,” and open our minds to such a 
8 reconsideration of the entire question 
as Mr. Cox and teachers of his olass offer? Per- 
haps our readers, sine permissu superiorum, will 

refer Mr. Cox to Father Furniss as a guide in 
eir studies of Eschatology. 


— 


“FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS.”* 


Mr. James’s work on French Poets and 
Novelists’’ may be regarded as indicating a 
tendency. French poets and novelists of the 
type to which he is chiefly drawn would buta 
little while ago have been generally regarded as 
below serious treatment in this country. Poets 
who are not afraid to title their chief produo- 
tions Flowers of Evil” may be regarded 
prima facie as indifferent to certain orders of 
opinion, and the classes who are thus obtru- 
sively warned off the ground are not likely to 
run any risk in taking their way across it. 
But here, as in so many other cases, it is true 
that the objectionable phases are the most 
apparent; and that more intimate knowledge 
may show that the bugbear was so far one of our 
own creating. An antipathy which is based 
merely on general reasons, and makes impossible 
a fair investigation, is not a spirit to be en- 
couraged, at all events in literary criticiem ; 
and therefore we should be inclined to regard 
as a step in the right direction the attempt to 
substitute something like knowledge for mere 
misknowledge of writers who are regarded as 
eminent among their own countrymen, even if 
it should end in a justification and a strengthen- 
ing of our attitude of protest and instinctive 
repulsion. Mr. Saintsbury, in the Fortnightly 
Review, and Mr. Swinburne in various journals 
and reviews have, on this side of the Atlantic, 
been intent on this work for some time past; 
and with all the drawbacks of their style of 
writing, we are fain to confess that they would 
have been far more likely to gain their end 
than is Mr. Henry James, jun. He has studied 
his subjects closely, he writes neatly, and 
with great care; but he tends to go round 
and round the surface of his subject rather 
than to strike into the heart of it, and to 
exhaust it. Somethiog may de due to 
an unacknowledged feeling of a demand for 
an apologetic attitude, or it may be in the 
nature of Mr. Henry James's critical genius. 
At all events, we cannot rid ourselves of a sense 
of the superficiality of these essays. The 
book deals with Alfred de Musset, Théo- 
— Gautier, Charles Baudelaire, Balzac, 

rge Sand, Flaubert, Tourgeneiff, the two 
Amperés, Madame de Sabran, Merimées Letters, 
and the Theatre Francais. From this it will be 
seen that Mr. Henry James is by no means 
true to his title, and can draw a trifle on a 
Russian author to help to eke out his book. By 
far the best sketch is that of Madame Sand, 
though Mr. James has failed to refer to, not to 
say to signalise faithfully, the peculiar develop- 
ment to which her love of nature and her devo- 
tion to the French peascntry in the desire for a 
true equality based on something else than a 
false wsthetic rapture, finally impelled her 
ius. As he says, she was being constautl 
impelled into new positions through indomitab 
im ; and though he tells us that with her, 
* distinction between virtuous and vicious 
love is not particularly insisted on, he certainly 
does nothing to trace out the influence on her 
of a love which, whether ‘‘ virtuous or vicious in 
her light or in bis light, was one of the most 
disastrous toa fine spirit that literary history 
records. Mr. James is too intent on a certain 
Parisian association of ideas, which leads him 
too often to accept a secondary point as a primary 
one. Conspicuously is this the case in his treat- 
ment of Théophile Gautier, who was determined 
to make his genius interpretive of certain 
merely sensuous impressions. In spite of bis 
constant endeayour to make the object stand 
before the eye by virtue of its quality gathered 
up intograduated epithets, we cannot but regard 
his style of poetic work as conspicuously false, 
Uniting the most ordinary mauufacture with true 
‘inspiration and thereby loweringit. ‘ He en- 
riched his most picturesque vocabulary from the 
most recondite sources; it has a most robust com- 
prehensiveness. His favourite reading, we have 
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somewhere seen, was the dictionary; he loved 
words for themselves, for their look, their 
aroma, their colour, their fentastic intimations. 
He kept a supply of the choicest constantly at 
hand, and introduced them at effective points.“ 
To a certain class of minds it might seem as 
though in this he anticipated Walt Whitman. 
Though Mr. James has evidently bestowed great 
pains on this sketch, he has not make Gautier 
so interesting as he might have done. For one 
thing, he fails to bring epg forward the 
reason why it was that Théophile Gautier in his 
novele—and in spite of a confessed total lack of 
artistic faith, as well as of any other, and an 
utter disregard of the moral relations of things — 
yet felt himself under the necessity of yielding 


Catholic Church.” 


to the somewhat Philistinic demand for poetic 
justice. Even the ‘‘ Oaptain Fracasse, which 

r. Henry James rates more highly than any | 
other, surprises us—we do not say quite 
joyously—by its happy ending. There can be 
no doubt whatever that the very boldness with 
which Gautier not seldom treats immoral 
themes tends sometimes almost to justify him, 
as though we had here a mind only half deve- 
loped into moral consciousness, and wholly 
possessed by love of colour aud immediate im- 
pression as not to be strictly amenable to aby 
other influence. When Mr. James can treat of 
Baudelaire with such sympathetic appreciation, 
it certainly is a little contradictory in him that 
he should so dogmatically declare Poe’s verses 
to be so very valueless when his hero, who 
was so keen for melody, could so profoundly 
admire them. We have less fault to find 
with Mr. James for his declarations about 
Poe’s philosophy; but we wish he had not, 
even by contrast, compared Baudelaire to Haw- 
thorne, though only to the extent of defining 
the author of the Fleurs du Mal” asa sort 
of Hawthorne reversed.” That is about the 


loosest kind of critical definition possible; and 
we really thought we had had enough of it 
when Poe was declared, in ever memorable 
words, to be a Nathaniel Hawthorne plus deli- 
rium tremens” by a very distinguished Eng- 
lish critic. Occasionally Mr. James allows 
himself to slip into indelicacy of expression, 
greatly to the injury of what has gone before 
as regards true impression, as in this case:— 
* Half the beauty of Alfred de Musset’s writing 
is its simple suggestion of youthfulness—of 
something fresh and fair, slim and tremulous, 
with a tender epidermis. That is a clause too 
much; it materialises—and materialises alone— 
adding nothing to the idea; for whatever is 
slim and tremulous could hardly have other 
than a tender epidermis,” and could not 
possibly be pachydermatous. 


By far the best essay in our opinion is that 
on Balzac. It gathers up his characteristics in 
a careful, keen, incisive way. It is more pene- 
trating, lese taken up with what are in strict- 
ness merely secondary elements. Mr. James 
MI the need that Balzac felt for a philo- 
sophical system, which sustained him in one 
r t, but weakened him in another. It 
added to his productiveness ; but detracts from 
the artistic satisfaction felt in his work. He is 
a Proteus that takes many manifestations; but 
he generally discovers himself too soon. The 
purely healthy dramatic quality that pertains to 
the imagination, is to some extent in him 
superseded by what, for want of a better term, 
we may be allowed to call merely intellectual 
curiosity ; —.— revelation of — = Wy 
too transparently directed by a foregone idea, 
notwithstanding that fhere, as elsewhere in 
these French novelists, no moral ideal is re- 
cognised, but only an intellectual or artistic 
one. This is the grand contradiction in Balzac, 
which is thus in a mild and half-apologetic way 
indicated by Mr. Henry James :— 

In addition to possessing an immense knowledge of 
his fieid, he was conscious that he needed a philosophy 
—a system of opinions. On this side, too, he equipped 
himself; so far as quantity goes, no man was ever 
better provided with opinions. Balzac has an opinion 
on everything in heaven and on earth, and a complete, 
consistent theory of the universe which was always 
sendy for service. ‘The signs of a superior mind,” says 
M. Taine, speaking of him, are vues d'ensemble— 
general views”; and judged by its wealth in this 
direction Balzac's should be the greatest mind the 
world has seen. We can think of no other mind that bas 
stood ready to deliver itself on quite so many subjects. 

We doubt whether, on the whole, Aristotle ba’! to 
many vues d’ensemble as Balzac. In Plato, in Bacon or 
Shakespeare, in Goethe, iu Hegel, there are shameful 
iutermisious and japses, ugly blank spots, ungracefui 
liabilities to be taken by surprise, But Balzac, as the 
showman of the human comedy, had measured his 
responsibilities unerringly, and concluded that he must | 
not only know what everything is, bat what everything 
should be. He is this par excellence the philosophic 
novelist ; his pages bristle with axiows—moral, political, 
ethical, wsthetical ; his narrative groans beneath the 
weight of metapbysical,and scientific digression. The 
value of his philosophy aud his science is a question to 
be properly treated apart ; we mean simply to indicate 
that formally in this direction he is as complete as in 
the others. In the front rank, of course, stand his 
political and religious opinions. These are anchored | 
to „the two eternal truths—the Monarchy and the | 


Balzac is, in other words, an 
elaborate Conservative—a Tory of the deepest dye. 
How well, as a ne romance, he knew what be 
was about in adopting this profession of faith will be 
plain to the most superficial reader. His philosophy, 
bis morality, his religious opinions, have a certain 
— correspondenee with his political views. 

peaking generally, it may be said that be had little 
belief in virtue and still less admiration for it. He is 
so large and various that you find all kinds of oon- 
tradictory things in him ; he has that sign of the few 
supreme geniuses that, if you look eno he offers you 
a specimen of every pogsible mode of feeling. 


“AN OPEN VERDICT.”* 


Those who are acquainted with Miss Brad- 
don’s earlier novels, and who have read this— 
the last from her pen—will scarcely fail to 
recognise a marked advance both in tone and 
in execution. There is less that is merely 
sensational ; the characters are of a higher 7 f 
the sentiment is altogether healthier—in fact, 
unexceptionally and vigorously healthy. With 
this the writing is more careful, although here 
and there are to be found some of the old 
mannerisins, and if there is less of unstudied 
and luxurious abundance, there is more art. 
We should be disposed to say that, although 
Joshua Haggard was a remarkable aud well- 
finished study, the Open Verdict’ contains a 
greater number of carefully-drawn and highiy 
elaborated characters than any other work 
which Miss Braddon bas written. 

We do not purpose to tell the tale of this 
story. It is sufficient to indicate the meaning 
of the title. The Open Verdict was delivered on 
the ocoasion of the death by poison of a wealthy 
reoluse— Mr. Harefield, who lived with his only 
daughter, the heroine, for whom he appeared 
to care nothing, if indeed his feeling towards 
her was not something more than negative. 
Between them there was neither confidence nor 
affection, and no effort of the daughter, Beatrix, 
to draw him forth from himeelf had ever 
obtained from him the smallest response. She, 
in time, fell in love with the curate of the 
village, a scholarly and highly-connected man. 
The declaration of this attachment was met by 
her father with bard and angry repulse, and 
she was forthwith forbidden ever to see him 
again. Soon afterwards, following the visit of 
a stranger whom Beatrix recognised to have been 
a friend of her mother, who was an Italian, the 
father was found dead, having died from taking 
laudanum. The relations between the father 
and the daughter were well known; Beatrix, at 
the inquest, spontaneously confessed that she 
had recently bought laudanum for herself. 
Nothing, however, could be proved against her, 
but there was also no apparent reason for 
suicide, and therefore the jury returned an 
open verdict.” Thenceforward, exceptin 
by two or three friends, she was treated wit 
suspicion. The tongues of scandal-mongers 
dealt freely with her, but she firmly stood her 

und. In one of the last chapters the long- 
delayed explanation comes in the shape of a 
letter written by the father immediately 
before he committed suicide, but which, 
out of hateful though concealed jealousy, 
ber own most intimate friend, Belle 
Scratchell, having found, had appropriated 
popeetng me existence only on her own death 
bed. hat it cost to Beatrix, meantime, 
was the dastardly abandonment of her lover, 
who believed her guilty, and left her in her 
supreme misery without once seeing her. 

f this lover, Cyril Culverhouse, Miss Brad- 
don has made a careful stady, not so well 
wrought as some others— that of Bella Scratchell, 
tor instance, which is a work of finished art— 
but still one of power and, to a certain extent, 
— He is cultured, refined, pure, devoted, 
and self - saorificing, labouri 
for the soul's salvation of ; 
Yet he allows this suspicion of Beatrix’s guilt 
to take possession of him, and leaves her like 
da mean hound.” We are not sure of the con- 
sistency of this character, although the author 
might reply, Who is consistent? Here the ex- 
planation is that, although Uyril, as a man, 
retains his love, as a 1 2 avg — 

anyone against whom the floger of the 
— bad pointed with grave, if assumed, sus- 
picion. That might be in the case of one who 
is more priest than man, but that does not 
excuse his cowardly baseness afterwards; it does 
not excuse it in bis own sight, but he is re- 
warded with a good deal, more than poetical 
justice. But the man, with all the good tbat 


rare devotedness, is not likeable. 


the author attributes to him, and with all his 
Love here, is 
not only stronger than death, but it proves 
to be stronger than contempt, which is cer- 
tainly a very exceptional instance in humanity. 

But the two leading characters in this novel are 
not the best. There is the pleasant, warm- 


hearted, hospitable vicar, a man of old books, but 


* An Open Verdict. A Novel. By the Author of 
„Lady Audley’s Secret.” (John Maxwell and Co.) 
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still of shrewd observation, and his well-inten- 
tioned, but mischievous match-making wife, to 
whom all that is evil in the history of the 
characters in this work is due. If Miss Braddon 
has a distinct purpose in this work it is to illus- 
trate the utter mischievousness of attempting 
to take people’s fortunes into one’s own hands 
as Mrs. Dulcimer was always doing—making 
matches that ended in nothing but misery; 
hinting at love which did not exist excepting in 
her own imagination, in order to bring thin 
on; and altogether, in the most innocently 
criminal way, ruining lives and breaking hearts, 
but remaining to the end, with all the human 
wrecks around her, just the same self-com- 
placent matchmaker as ever. Here she is 
introduced with her paradoxical husband, the 
vicar :— 

„Now wouldn't it be a blessing, Clement, if we could 
see her well married—married to a man of tion, 
you know aud an honourable-minded man, like Ken- 
rick? You know you always said he was honourable, 
You could always believe him.” 

True, my love. Kenrick had bis good qualities. 
He was not a lad that my heart ever warmed to, but I 
believe he did bis work honestly, and he never told me 
a lie. 

„Then don’t you think,” urged the enthusiastic 
Selina, that he would make Beatrix Harefield an 
excellent husband! 

„My dear,” said the vicar, gravely, ‘‘ you are the 
best natured of women ; but I am afraid you do a great 
deal of harm. 

„Clement! 

% Yes, my love. Good nature in the abstract is un- 
doubtedly beautiful; but au active good-nature, always 
on the alert to do some service to its fellow-creatures, is 
of all attributes the most dangerous. Even the attempt 
of this good man, Bishop Berkeley, to found a college 
in the Bermudas resulted in waste of time and money. 
He would bave done better had he stayed at bis Irish 
deanery. The man who does least harm in the world 
is your calmly selfish person who goés through life by 
the narrow path of a rational self-indulgence, and never 
turns aside to benefit or interfere with the rest of the 
human race. 

„Ode of your dreadful kes, Clement. How 
does that agree with St. Paul's definition of charity ? ” 

„My love, St. Paul's charity isa supremely passive 
virtue. It suffereth long, is not easily provoked, is not 
puffed up, thinketh no evil—all which qualities are com- 
patible with strict neutrality as to one’s fellow-creatures’ 
affairs.” 

**Suffereth long—and is kind, you left that out, 
Clement.” 

“ Kindness there I take to imply a mental state, aod 

not a pushing, reer benevolence,” replied the vicar. 
** Charity wth not its nose into {ts neighbour's busi- 
news—maketh not matches—busieth not itself with the 
conduct of other people's lives—and never doeth any 
harm, Good-nature does no end of mischief—iu a per- 
fectly well-meaning way.” 
The Scratchell family, whose shifts to make 
both ends mest are described with a humour 
that is not altogether common with Miss 
Braddon, are admirably drawn. Bella, the evil 
genius of Beatrix, was one of them. Ultimately 
she marries an old wealthy, retired, and widowed 
manufacturer, of bad grammar but good heart — 
and is saved from moral destruction only by 
death. The gradual development of this cha- 
racter from negativeness to badness is most 
skilfully illustrated. 

Let us make one other quotation to illustrate 
Miss Braddon’s method of dealing with religious 
subjects. It is from an interview between 
Oyril and a young working-man sceptic :-— 

** Yet I think the book you are reading is somethin 
in the form of a 1 ed Cyril, whose q 

had the ti Carlyle’s book. 

It is nota tract, sir, It to man's 
highest facu! t kindles all that is best and greatest 
in his soul—but it does not pelt bim with Scripture 
texts, or tell him tbat be is by nature a reprobate and 
castaway, judged and doomed betore he was born.” 

Do you k the Bible tells a man that? 

Vea, sir, it does. The Bible texts that were flung 
at my head in r and boyhood were all to 
one ey told me that I was a vessel of 
w , and that I was doomed to the burning. When 
a fe ym Se op began to think for 
myself. 

**You began to work out your own salvation with 
fear and 


misery and divine injustice. 

„Stop! cried Cyril. Were this world the end of 
our life the differences in the fortunes ot mankind 
might imply injustice in the Ruler of this world ; but 
the balance is to be struck elsewhere—the day of 
— is to come, when each man shall reap the 
reward of his works, whether they be good or evil. 
me... 1 Fagen our word 4 — . asked 

man projecting eyes shining with a fierce 
light. “ You are like the rest of them. One after 
another they have come to me—Church of England, 
Wesleyans, Baptiste, Ranters—all with the sawe dog- 


matic assertious. My own serses tell me that th 
world teems witb — aud wrong. Am I to take 
the other story on hearsaay ? 


2 Have * not seen age more than suffering 
wrong!” argued Cyril. Have you not seen that 
even in this brief mortal life—which true believers 
regard as but a trouble! passage to eternal peace 
have you not seen that even here men reap as they 
have sown! To the sober man health and tranquillity ; 
to the drunkard disease and early death. To 1 

hooe:t man the world's t; to the reprobate the 
bitter cup of shame, This little room we sit in bears 


— wy ~ 


the evidence of your sober, industrious life. Where is 
the injustice here? Now and then we see a good man 
struggling with calamity—tried as Job was tried— 
chastened as David was chastened—but his struggles 
are an education for heaven; and could we but see 
aw 7 meu regard bim as a chosen servant of 


Ad what of your hospitals for incurables, filled 
with bein only to suffer?” 

ou have never visited one of those tals, or 
you would know that among those sufferers there are 
many whom heaven has gifted with a patience that 
makes life almost happy, and a faith that fills even 
their hours of pain with hope. 

Dreamers and enthusiasts all, said Emmanuel, 

“A them are some who have talents that make 
life in r even genius that lifts them up above 
the common earth and creates for them a world of 
their own, We cannot measure our fellow-men’s 
misery or b any more than we can measure the 
— ustioe of God. Some of the most un- 

appy = men are those to whom fortune has given all 


things. 

„What do you deduce from this?” 

„That if we could know the hearts and minds of all 
men as God knows them we should not accuse our 
Maker of injustice. He has given us the highest of all 
gifts, understanding and free will. It is for us to 
work out our redemption with these.” 

Von believe io free will! asked Emmanuel. 

** As I believe in God's justice. 

„My father was a vinist. He believed himself 
— of the elect, and his fellow men, mostly, outside the 

0. 

Von were brought up in that faith—the 
faith of that bard man who had love and mercy 
neither for himself nor his fellow-men—who put an 
Lonest woman in jail for dancing at her kinsman’s 
wedding—and condemned a brother theologian to the 
stake for differing in opinion with him. Well, I can 
hardly wonder that your mind has taken a distorted 
view of Christianity, for though a Calvinist may be a 
very good man, I doubt his being a pleasant man, or 
being able to make his faith sweet and pleasant to 
others. But if you will accept Christ's Christianity for 
your guide—if you will look to Christ’s heaven as your 
gaol— you will find no thorns in your path.” 


There has been worse theology than this. 


“ THE DICKENS DICTIONARY.”* 


Nice questions about the peculiar elements of 
genius may well be put aside in view of the 
effect which Dickens's writings bave produced. 
The higher creative qualities have been deuied 
to him; he is said to have been a mere exag- 
gerator of external traite—e kind of farcical 
playwright W „ under the new conditions 
of a novelist. It is urged that his knowledge 
of human nature was special end narrow; that 
his impulses failed if he was not kept in con- 
stant contact with the kind of life with which he 
had been in youth familiar—a point which was, 
in fact, somewhat painfully realised in his ex- 

rience duriog that trying residence in Switzer- 
and of which he so wearied. We remember 
tbat a certain distinguished thinker once said 
thata writer would never reproduce faithfully 
phases of life with which he had not been 
accustomed in youth; and he might almost 
have cited Obarles Dickens as at ounce a proof 
and illustration of his doctrine. When Dickens 
dealt with remote themes, as in the Tale of 
Two Cities, we are not moved when he most 
means to move us—there is a suggestion of 
theatricality, and sometimes even of insincerity ; 
but let him conduct us to the Marshalsea, to 
the by-ways of London life and character, then 
—in spite of the apparent limitation of his 
genius—he has the power to surround his cha- 
racters, exceptional, „local as they 3 
be, with the light universal interest. 
relates that which is typical in them with tbat 
which is generically human, through his 
unique power of throwing them into posi- 
tions in which their conduct suggests that 
mingled strain of feeling — half pathetic, 
half humorous—which truly pertains to genius. 
If Dickens was very far from a realist, as he 
might at first sight appear to be, in the material 
with which he » he is distinctly a realist 
in the quality of his humour. Generally, what- 
ever there is of bumour in his description is 
fantastic, affected—a mere effort to raise a laugh 
by a play of words, a conceit of descriptive skill, 
as in the purely burlesque rendering of the pro- 
ceedings of a law court in the trial in Pick- 
wick ; but when he aims at self-interpretation 
in the character there is not seldom a very fine 
dramatic quality. Not to go further than 
„ Pickwick” iteelf—which does not specially 
aim at exhibiting this element, but rather the 
other, thiok of that meeting of Sam Weller und 
his father, and their discussion of the step- 
mother and her pious tea- giving; or, better still. 
think of Dickens's overdrawn pictureof Skimpole 
and then of the words he thus puts in his 
mouth: 

I am constantly being bailed out like a boat, or paid 
off like a ship's company. Somebody always does it 
forme, J can't do it, you know, for i never have any 
money ; but Somebody does it. I get out by Some- 
body's means. I am not like the starling ; I get out. If 


* The Dickens Dictionary. A Key to the Characters 
and Principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. 
By Gripert A. Pierce. With additions by WILLIAM 


A. WuHeeter. (Chapman and Hall.) 


you were to ask me who Somebod upon my word I 
couldn’t tell you. Let us drink Lo Bomebody, God 
bless him. 

My butcher says to me he wants that little bill. It's 
a part of the pleasant unconscious ry of the man’s 
nature that he always calls it a little bill--to make 
the nt a easy to both of us. I reply to the 
bucher, My good friend, if you knew it, you are 

d. You havn't had the trouble of coming to ask for 
the little bill. You are paid. I mean it.” 

“* But suppose,” said my guardian, laughing, “ he had 
meant the meat in the bill, instead of providing it.” 

My dear Jaradyce,” he returned, “ you surprise me. 
You take the butcher's position. A butcher I once 
dealt with occupied that very ground. Says he, ‘Sir 
why did 2 eat spring lamb at eighteenpence a pound 7 
Why did I eat spring lamb at eighteenpence a pound, 
my honest friend “ said I, naturally amazed at the 
question, I like spring lamb!’ That was so far con- 
vincing. ‘ Well, sir,’ says he, ‘I wish I had meant the 
lamb as you mean the money!’ My good fellow,’ said 
I ‘pray let us reason like intellectual beings. How 
could that be? It was impossible. You Aad got the 
lamb and I have not got the money. You couldn't 
really mean the lamb without sending it in, whereas I 
can, and do really mean the money without paying it !’ 
He had not a word. There was an end of the subject.” 


And it is very noticeable that while in some 
other and less important respects Dickens's 
writing did not gain force as he grew older, in 
this most essential respect it did; his characters 
are more and more allowed to paint themselves, 
and thus are brought more closely to the reader’s 
sympathy, simply through the determinations 
of their own genius or character, less effort being 
made to recommend them by tricks of descrip- 
tion and laughable exaggeration of single fea- 
tures. Some indulgenca in this, indeed, per- 
tained to Dickens’s style of art, but it was more 
and more kept in subordination to a higher 
purpose ; and thus we can very readily believe 
what we are told, that Dickens, instead of find- 
ing the work of composition grow lighter as he 
advanced in years, became more and more 
laborious and inteat on the most carefal 
elaboration. But it may as well be admitted 
at once that few great humourists would suffer 
so little from being presented in shreds and 
patches as is the case — which fact suggests 
that Dickens, in spite of his remarkable gifts, 
may have had a very great struggle against 
that episodical character which so marks his 
earlier works, and seem to be his natural line. 
His later tendency to satirise particular forms 
of institution militiated against his complete 
success in subduing the dsconnected and 
episodical tendency. 

The gellory of characters he has created, 
well-defined though they are in most instances, 
are so varied that they may well tend in the 
case of those who do not read critically, to get 


confused with each other; and for such this 


_** Dictionary ’’—produced by two literary men 


of America—will be of great use, while to the 
student, amongst other services, it may help to 
bring forcibly before him some of the points we 
have just mentioned. It gives first a list of the 
characters alphabetically arranged, with short 
descriptions of them, helped by extracts; the 
stories being, of course, taken in the order of 
their production. Then we have what is really 
an outline of the story under the heading of 
„ Principal Incidents.” Thus, as can be easily 
inferred, a glance at the volume, at the pro r 
place, will found to recall, to one w 
already read the story, all the chief points. Mr. 
Charles Dickens has prefixed to English 
edition a note vouching for the care and 
accuracy with which the work has been done—a 
point on which we can avy, boy him out. Seeing 
that so much in Dickens has already become a 
common element in the language, reference 
and allusion to the chief characters and inci- 
dents are very common. This volume will, 
therefore, be of great use as a volume of refe- 
rence, and as a convenient refresher of the 
memory, and as such we can most confidently 
commend it. It is perhaps the most efficient and 
practical testimony to the true and permanent 
elements of interest in the works of Dickens 
that has yet been given to the world; and as 
such the world will no doubt yield it true wel- 
come and appreciation; on the principle of 
Pascal’s axiom, that the world is full of wants, 
and loves only the men who can satisfy them.” 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Spelling Reform trom an Educational Point of 
View. By J. H. GtAbsroxx, F. K. S. (London: 
Macmillan and Co.) 1 Handbook of Phonetics, 
Including a Popular Exposition of the Principles of 
Spelling Reform. By Henry Sweet. (Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press.) We connect these two 
books together as they refer to the same subject, 
though in treatment they are very unlike. Mr. 
Sweet bas produced a thoroughly scientific treatise 
on philology, starting from a physiological account 
of the organs of speech, and an analysis of the 
sounds which they produce. Professor Gladstone 
treats the somewhat popular demand for a spelling 
reform with a practical aim, He is a member of the 
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London School Board, and has gathered from their 
school time-tables the amount of time and trouble 
required to teach children to read. This result he 
compares with the time occupied in learning to 
read Italian and German, which he finds much less. 
A German child is saved about two years of 
labour in comparison with an English child; an 
Italian child of about nine years of age will read 
and spell at least as correctly as most English 
children when they leave school at thirteen, though 
the Italian child was two years later in beginning 
his lessons. From these and other facts to be found 
in this book Dr. Gladstone infers ‘‘ that if English 
orthography represented English pronunciation as 
closely as the Italian does, at least half the time 
and expense of teaching to read and to spell would 
be saved. This may be taken as 1,200 hours in a 
lifetime, and as more than half a million of money 
per annum for England and Wales alone.” These 
facts are too important to be neglected. The question 
is no longer whetber anything shall be done, but 
what shall be done or who shall do it? 


The Heauton Timoroumenos of Terence. With In- 
troduction aud Notes. By E. S. Suucksurcn, 
M.A. (London: Macmillan and Co.) The Heauton 
Timoroumenos of Terence is here edited as a school 
book, with the unusual spelling of the title, 
adopted, as we are told, in obedience to Wagner. 
The text is introduced by a short account of 
Terence, his personal history so far as it is known, 
and the vicissitudes of his literary remains. It is 
followed by some excellent notes, expository and 
grammatical, and by a translation of the play 
itself. Books of this kind are of great use in 
inducing boys to commit the Latin to memory, and 
this edition appears to us as very suitable for the 
purpose, 

The Child’s Garland of Action ; Songs with Music. 
For the use of infant and Kindergarten schools. 
(London: Central School Depot.) This little book 
centains the words and tunes of thirty-two easy 
dramatic songs, such as children are able to learn 
and take a pleasure in performing. They are 
mostly adapted from the Kindergarten songs used 
n Germany, and have both tunes and words 
suitable to baby voices. We are glad to see an 
additional guide to the direction of nursery energy. 
It will be useful to any mother or nurse who will 
take the trouble to use it and follow its directions, 
The necessary movements of the children are fully 
described at the end of each little song. But, of 
course, this need not prevent an original rendering 
on the part of, the teacher; or, better still, on that 
of the children. It will, however, be most useful 
to the young teachers in infant schools, who cannot 
readily enter into childish play, and who are defi- 
cient in the inventive faculty, by supplying them 
with examples of concerted action suitable for 
school hours. 

Laurie's New Manual of Spelling. This is a 
thoroughly scientific book. Its basis is the phonic 
method of teaching to read applied to correct 
spelling. Laurie s English Constitution. This is 
a revised and enlerged edition of a very useful in- 
troduction to larger works. We ars told ina note 
that it has received the approval of Dr. Abbott and 
other teachers, and at their suggestions the addi- 
tious and alterations have been made. 

Lavgie’s Crass Books or Lirerature.—KXeats's 
Hyperion. Book I. Milton's L'Allegro and ll 
Penseroso. (London: Central School Depot.) These 
are edited with notes, introductions, and a slight 
biographical sketch of the poets. Questions are 
placed at the end for self-examination. 

Tue Hoisorn Series or Reapinc Books. By 
the Rev. C. S. Dawe, B.A. Jnstructive Reader. 
No. 5. (Educational Supply Association.) This 
would be a very good book if it were a little less 
instructive. The general literature and short tales 
are just what children like in a reading-book, and 
which are calculated to produce intelligence in 
reading; but essays upon scientific subjects are 
unsuitable for class reading. The subject is dry 
and difficult, and is best taught orally, and with 
the aid of diagrams upon a black - board. 

The Scripture Progressive Reading Books, Fourth 
Book, (London: W. Collins and Sons.) This is 
scarcely the book we should use instead of the 
Bible itself, nor do we tbink its method likely to 
improve Scripture instruction of Sunday or day- 
schools. 

First Poetry Book. Selected and arranged by 
CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D. (London: W. Tegg 
and Co.) A very excellent selection. Dr. Geikie 
has a faculty for compiling school reading-books, 
But we should have judged from: the numbers sent 
to us that the supply was already ample. 

The Childhood of Religions. By Epwarp Cvopp, 
F.R.A.S, (London: C. Kogan Paul and Co.) 


This is a special edition for schools of a work which 
has already proved itself a great favourite in a 
larger and more expensive form. It is admirably 
adapted as a reading-book for the higher class 
schools, and for any in which the children can read 
with intelligence. That which will prevent its 
adoption in schools generally is its price, and in 
some cases, perhaps, the prejudices of teachers 
against the treatment which the subject receives. 

Plain Cutting-out for Standards IF., V., VI., 
as now required by the Education Department. 
Adapted to the principles of Elementary Geometry 
by the Examiner of Needlework to the School 
Board of London. (Griffith and Farran.) The 
method adopted in this manual is one that 
requires the learner to be able to copy a drawing. 
The teacher draws on a chequered blackboard the 
outline of the garment to be cut cut. The children 
copy this outline upon sectiunal paper, the chequers 
of which are one-quarter the size of those on the 
blackboard. The next step is that the children 
shall draw the pattern upon the paper from 
memory; afterwards draw the same outline full 
size upon the material to be cut. We offer no 
opinion upon the method, but it is worth the atten- 
tion of mistresses, who may prepare their girls for 
its use by means of a few geometrical lessons, 
combined with drawing. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


The Globe Encyclopedia of Universal Information, 
Edited by James M. Ross, LL.D. Vol. IV. 
(Thomas C. Jack, Edinburgh.) This fourth volume 
of the Globe Encyclopedia” amply maintains the 
character of the former ones, as being correct, care- 
fal—a mass of well-condensed information gn every 
variety of subject. specially would we refer to 
the biographical, the industrial, and the geographi- 
cal sections. These, for special reasons, we have 
particularly tested, and with no slight gratification 
in the generality of cases. In fact, we are com- 
pelled to say, in all honesty, that for the reliability 
that can only come from editorial knowledge and 
editorial care (and which implicit trust in popular 
names cannot always secure), this Globe En- 
cyclopedia is superior to some more pretentious 
works, though it does not, and cannot, aim at the 
same exhaustiveness. It is inevitable that in such 
a work there should be a proportion of slight errors 
and misprints, which can only be corrected in new 
editions. We have noted afew of these. The word 
** Menschengeschichte,” in the notice of Lessing, for 
example, should be ‘‘ Menschengeschlechts.” We 
are glad to see that the article on ‘‘ Parody,” in the 
British Quarterly Review for January, is given as an 
authority on that subject, which shows how the 
Editor brings his work up to date. We cannot 
refrain from a word of praise to the scientific and 
natural history articles, which strike us as ex- 
tremely well done. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his 
Nephew, GORE Orro Trevetyax, M. P. New 
Edition. In Two Volumes. (Longmans.) This 
new and cheap edition of Lord Mucaulay’s life, 
which comes before us in a smaller but still handy 
form, very clearly printed, is one that will be wel- 
comed by not afew. The beautiful domestic life, 
the kindliness, the genuine English frankness which 
the life exhibits, tend to throw a new light on the 
works of the great historian ; and as such this new 
edition deserves to be widely read, as doubtless it 
will be by thousands to whom the larger and dearer 
form was inaccessible. 

A History of the Thirty Years’ Peace, A.D. 1815- 
1846. By Harrierr Martineau, In Four Volumes. 
(George Bell and Sons.) Bobn's library has cer- 
tainly been enriched by the addition toit of this 
most valuable and eloquent work. The first book 
was written by Charles Knight, who originally pro- 
jected the work, all the rest by the author whose 
name it bears. It is the only reliable history of a 
period which was very fruitful of events that very 
closely bore on the welfare of England; and Miss 
Martineau has made record of them with masterly 
clearness, fulness of knowledge, and powerful style. 
Nothing could well be finer than the chapter on 
Queen Caroline, her lack of substance, and her mar 
riage, her trial, her lonely life, and her sad death 
This is a book which certainly ought to be in 
every library. Miss Martineau not only bas a 
genius for narrative, but enlightens her pages by 
many passages which convey much information in 
politics and in economical questions, which during 
the period she is concerned with came to beso much 
better understood through the labours of Huskis- 
son, Peel, and others—to all of whom she does 
hearty justiov. Nor are science and art and litera- 
ture neglected. Some of the most interesting 
chapters of the book are devoted to tracing out in 


a clear and informing manner the progress in these 
departments, with very apt characterisations of 
the men and women who figured in them. The 
changes of manners, and even of fashions, do not 
escape her vigilant observation. We can under- 
stand from the penetration, the width of range, the 
graphic clearness, and the general pith of style, the 
reason why Miss Martineau attained so great a suc- 
cess in literature. She is thorough, yet never 
wearisome ; natural, yet not neglectful of grace ; 
and impresses one, above all, with a sincerity and 
truth-lovingness which are not so often found in 
historians as they should be, and all the more diffi- 
cult to keop in exercise in dealing with periods 
that are not yet so remote as fully to disengage 
prejudices, 

The March number of the Lxpositor opens with a 
second instalment of Professor Fairbairn’s scholarly 
and suggestive ‘‘ Studies in the Life of Christ.” He 
is very successful in showing that the idea of the 
Incarnation could not have been the product of 
Jewish thought. The editor continues his work on 
the Book of Job. The frequent illustration of this 
great Scripture drama by the greatest of dramatio 
writing out of the Bible strikes us at admirable. 
Professor Milligan touches upon certain oritical 
readings in the New Testament with a blending of 
reverence and reasonableness unhappily too rare. 
Canon Perowne’s beautiful discussion of Matt. xi. 
25, 26, Dr. Paton Gloag’s careful paper on Col. i. 24, 
and the editor’s Notices of Books, which ministerial 
readers will find specially valuable this month, 
make up a number fully reaching that high mark 
which the Expositor has hitherto attained. 


MR. R. W. DALE ON OLD AND NEW 
NONCONFORMITY. 


the Rev. Dr. Allon, of I 
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ance. 
In sermon Mr. Dale tovk for 


his morning 


over the general character of , a 
which continued to develop itself until the 
present time, and had resulted in i ce 
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true children of A ; 
lost. The characteristic spirit and habits of the old 
race bad disap under the influence of those 
who had come * them from — pe abori 
— people no chance against colonists. 
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a person as a member of the Society of Friends was 
in these times. The Independents had at that time 
a special type of character and a special way of 
thinking, and a special way of conducting them- 
selves. The Independent might not be known by 
his dress, but he was known by certain elements 
which were universally recognised ; it came to him 
from habitual training, in a sense. In the Con- 
gregational body they found such a large number 
of people from outside, who had not been trained 
from father to son, and from son to grandson, and 
the type of Congregational character was lost. 
There had not been time for the present generation 
of Congregationalists to be moulded by Congrega- 
tional influence ; and what appeared to him rather 
more serious was this: that for some time past 
Congregational influences had very little to do with 
moulding the thought aod life of members of the 
Congregational Churches. They, the Congrega- 
tionalists, were the most unsectarian of all the 
sects, for they did not merely love their neighbours 
as themselves, but they loved them a great deal 
better. They certainly did not think too higbly 
or more highly of themselves than they ought to 
do. It it were possible, they were too wide in 
their sympathy, and yet singularly deficient in that 
closer and more brotherly sympathy with each 
other, which was indispensable in the development 
of a specific form of character. Members of Con- 
gregational Churches or a large number of them 
were in a sense not Congregational. He had in 
his own church people who did not believe in Con- 
gregational principles, but were attached to the 
ecciesiastical polity of other churches. Even those 
who held Congregational principles, in many cases 
were not Congregational in temperament ; they had 
not been trained under the influence of those prin- 
ciples, and hence their own form of ecclesiastical 
polity had scarcely a chance among their own 
people. Mr. Dale illustrated this further by say- 
ing that among the most powerful agencies b 
which religious life was developed and cherished, 
literature held nearly the highest place, but Con- 
gregationalists persistently refused to read any- 
thing that was written by their own people. 
There had been a change for the better 
during the last four or five years, but the 
improvement had not gone very far. Roman Catho- 
lics read Roman Catholic books, Evangelical Church- 
men read the books of Evangelistic writers, and so 
it was with the Wesleyans, the Unitarians, and the 
Swedenborgiaus. But Congregationalists, for the 
most part, would have nothing to do with Congre- 
gational literature, and almost the only way to get 
them to read a Congregational book was to publish 
anonymously. They found that nine out of ten 
carefully avoided taking in the newspapers and 
magazines which were specially connected with 
Congregationalism. That showed that they did 
not merely love their neighbours as themselves, but 
loved them a great deal better. The preacher con- 
tinued to say that with their fathers it was not so. 
They possessed the works of the great authors on 
Independency, and they read them, at the same 
time not avoiding the books of other Churches. 
That helped to form that type of thought and life 
which characterised Congregational times a hun- 
dred years ago, but had now almost disappeared. 
Mr. Dale referred to another reason which gave a 
distinctive character to earlier Independency. A 
hundred years ago the members of Independent 
Churches were, to a very great extent, excluded 
from friendly intercourse with the adherents of other 
religious communions, They seldom entered into 
general society, partly owing to the hostility with 
which they were regarded by people from outside. 
It was partly owing to their own scruples about the 
social habits of other people, but as the moral tone 
of society improved, and, as swearing and drink- 
ing became less common, ard all remembrance of 
the fierce and bitter enmities of the Commonwealth 
times faded away, tbis separation from the rest of 
their citizens had of course gradually ceased. No 
doubt, on the whole, that had been attended with 
great advantage; but it had certainly done 
something to break up the hereditary peculiari- 
ties and to lower the general intellectual 
standard of the old time. Perhaps there was a 
little too much strictness in the last century, 
but it added to their strength and seriousness and 
thoughtfulness, which they should be very glad to 
see revived, The preacher proceeded to refer to the 
more intimate religious fellowship in the olden 
times as a third influence which brought about the 
change of which he had been 22 and said it 
was high time the process of disintegration, from 
which the higher life of the Church was now suffer- 
ing, was arrested. They needed to be taugbt that 
it was almost as impossible to become strong and 
holy without intimate fellowship with their 
brethren, as without intimate fellowship with God. 
Their fathers believed that, and they had freer and 
nobler conceptions of the Church than was common 
among them at the present day. Their Church life 
not only preserved their personal sanctity, but it 
te to it a strong distinctive and detinite character. 
‘hey were not to suppose that they were to look 
at the earlier type of Nonconformity, and especially 
that of Independency, with unqualified and indis- 
criminate admiration, nor were they to suppose that 
in everything in which they ditlered trom their 
fathers they were inferior. He believed in many 
respecte the life of their Churches had been greatly 
improved since Victoria-street Church was founded. 
With the Church that had gone had almost dis- 
appeared the rugged earnestness, deep thoughtful- 
ness, and stern strength by which they were distin- 
guished, Their past isolation had its advantages ; 


~ 


it had also its perils. It should be their concern to | 


retain and perpetuate, if they could, whatever 


in an irreligious era the knowledge of the 
doctrines of the Church. Let them consider 


they derived from the ir isolation, 22 ess- | What was involved in such an assertion as that, 


ings which belonged to larger freedom. A 


that was | Where did the doctrines of the Church come from ? 


really strong, all that was really noble in their | (Applause. ) Could such words come home or apply 
fathers came from their union with each other. to those who disseminated that blessed Work ? 
They did right to think of the vanished generations, | (No.“) He might wish to speak most charitably 


but they should so think of them to strengthen 
their faith in the living God, and increase the 
fervour of their zeal to His glory. God was with 
them as He was with their fathers. The tasks to 
which He called them in these days were not more 


severe than those to which their fathers were | 
called. The preacher referred to the unbelief 
which existed, and said the infidelity of the last 


century was not less audacious, and was not 
less reckless and vehement in its assaults on 
the faith of Christ, and was not less confident of 
winning an early triumph. The great influence of 
Voltaire was overborne and swept away by the 
triumph of Evangelical revival. nbelief had now 


assumed other forms. It had all.ed itself with 


learni it allied itself a hundred years ago with | 
ae co. ed pds gp ed gg Reformation was assailed, when he beard the holy 


all that was graceful and brilliant in literature. 
For himself he did not think the forms of unbelief 
were more formidable than those who their fathers 
vanquished ; but if God was with them, and if they 
were trae to Him, they would receive the consola- 
tions which they sought. Perbaps they would 
remind him that they bad to stru le not only with 
unbelief but with superstition. When that Church 
was founded the great revival of Evangelical faith 
and fervour was just beginning to make way in the 
Established Church ; but the strength of that re- 
vival was spent, and they were now watching the 
progress of a movement of a very different cha- 
racter. All England over, and especially in the 
rural districts, Komish doctrine was being preached 
with fervour in he pulpits of the English Church, 
and services were approaching nearer and nearer to 
the form of the Romish ceremonial. The doctrine of 
the Real Presence was taught, and men were 
brought to confess to the priest that they might 
receive absolution from him. He did not under- 
estimate the perils which threatened the religious 
faith of the country from a revival of Ritualism; 
but as a Christian man he would rather have the 
Church of England alive, even though its life 
assumed that superstitious form, than have it 
dead, as it was a century ago. Reference was 
then made to the gross — — of duty by the 
clergy prior to the Evangelical revival a century ago, 
and their fierce and brutal hostility to all kinds of 
religious earnestness. In Ritualism there was some 
measure of religious life, and in some Ritualism 
religious life was intense. Give him life in its worst 
forms rather than death in its best. The life of the 
Eoglish Church at the period mentioned was not 
mere indifference to truth and religious earnestness, 
but it showed itself all the country through in ener- 
getic opposition to any evangelisticattempts. Thus 
effected the general condition of the people so far as it 
the prospects of success in religious — he believed 
was infinitely more favourable this day than itwas in 
their father’s. Even during the last — years the 
improvement had been wonderfully rapid. Ino 1815 
the population of England and Wales was about 
half of what it was in the present time. At that 
time the persons receiving poor-law relief numbered 
1,300,000 ; the year before last they numbered only 
750,000. In 1817 the persons committed for trial 
for offences against the law were twelve per cent. 
of the whole population ; in 1876 the proportion had 
sunk to seven per cent., although they had a far 
more efficient system of police, and probably a much 
larger number of those who had committed crimes 
were brought to justice. Pauperism bad enormously 
diminished ; crime had enormously diminished ; 
education had spread, and was spreading 
more rapidly than ever. The fields are white 
unto the harvest.” Never, he believed, in his time 
at least, were the people of the country more dis- 

to listen to the Gospel, and to receive it if 
only preached to them with earnestness. 


BISHOP ELLICOTT ON “ ANGLO. 
ROMANISM.” 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol occupied 


the chair at meeting of the Bristol Auxiliary of 
the Bible Society on Thursday last, and in the 


course of bis speech referred to the active hostility | 


shown to them by a party which was opposed to 
the Reformation, and to which they might give the 
name of Anglo-Romanists. (Applause.) He did 
not mean of Romanism iv the ordinary sense, but 
he meant it in that more painful aspect, that sort 
of dangerous and mysterious influence that, alas 
was now to be ised in so many quarters, and 
for which he knew no other name than Anglo- 
Romanism. (Applause.) The arguments which 


were used by the party of unbelief were, such as 


they were, definite arguments. But the arguments 
of that other party were, he was obliged to say, 
in a very great d founded upon misrepresenta- 
tion—(Hear)—and were sometimes scarcely separated 
from slander. Those words might sound severe, 
but he was prepared fully to justify them. (Hear, 


hear.) It was but a few months since that the | 
great evangelical societies of this country were, as 4 
whole, represented in an article which appeared in 
a very respectable periodical establis to 


hinder and embarrass the work of the Church.” It 
was said in that article that they took different 
departments in the work, and that the Bible 
Society took up two lines in that dreadful and 
malevolent work, and one of those lines was 
that the Bible Society was so ordered as to exclude 
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of those really bitter opponents. He could quite 
understand that some might feel that such a combi- 
nation as that represented in that room and upon 
that plattorm was not one which commended itself 


to them. He could bear all those things with 


patience and toleration. He could quite under. 
stand that some might say that as the Church of 
England, in regard to foreign missions, did her 
work apart—earnestly wishing well to those who 


worked on other lines—so it might be in reference 


to that society, that the Church of England, in dis- 
seminating the Bible, should work apart—praying 
for and earnestly wishing well to others. He was 
never ashamed of his own opinions, and could recall 
a time, even in his ministerial life, when he had 
such thoughts himself; but when he found that the 


dead slandered, and their martyred Reformers were 
described as miscreants or otherwise—then it seemed 
to him the time had come in which theories, how- 
ever good they might be, must yield to the serious- 
ness of Christian need and to the practice repre- 
sented by them in that room, and that reconsidera- 
tion of his former judgment he was confirmed in 
every yearhe lived. (Applause.) All those things 
one could understand and make allowance for, but 
attacks like those represented in the words he had 
read — that their effurts were ordered to exclude the 
knowledge of the doctrines of the Church—was 
something very hard to hear, and barder still to 
bear. (Hear, hear.) But there was more than 
that. It was recently said in regard to that society 
that the second of the two designs imputed to it 
was the design in issuing the Bible—he thought the 
words were without note—was to discredit the in- 
terpretation of the Church and encourage great 
freedom of thought. They were not careful to 
answer those things. He thanked God that the 
great reformation power which the Bible Societ 
was exercising throughout the country refuted a 
those things. (Applause. ) 


DEATH OF MR. J. H. GORDON, 


We greatly regret to announce the unexpected 
death of Mr. J. H. Gordon, well known to many of 
our readers and a very large circle of friends and 
admirers as a lecturer of the Liberation Society. A 
telegram from New York states that the deceased 
died on his passage out to America. Mr. Gordon 
weat out for a few months’ change, in the hope of 
recruiting his health, shattered by too arduous 
devotion to exhausting and exciting work, but it 
appears that the Atlantic in March proved too much 
for his enfeebled frame, and he died within one 
day’s sail of New York. His remains were to be 
sent back to England by the steamer which was to 
leave New York on the 14th inst., and another 
week will probably elapse before particulars can be 
received of the circumstances attending his sudden, 
sad, and untimely death. John Henry Gordon, 
whose sudden and premature death cast a gloom on 
Monday over his many friends and acquaintances 
in Darlington, was (says the Northern Echo) only in 
his fortieth year. Educated to be a pupil-teacher, 
he quitted the school for the Press as soon as he 
attained to manhood, but after a short experience 
of 2 5 Carlisle he embraced — theories 
of Holyoake, appeared at Leeds in the capacity 
of a Secula:ist lecturer, For two years he laboured 
in this uncongenial sphere, applauded by those who 
exulted in the keenness of his retorts and the readi- 
ness of his repartees, and regarded with not unna- 
tural aversion by those whose faith and practice he 
so unsparingly attacked. It was while he was at 
the height of his notoriety as a labourer in the Secu- 
larist cause that his attention was forcibly arrested 
by a sermon preached by the Rev. George 
William Conder, of Belgrave 2 * 
Church, from the text, Show us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us.” He was led to reconsider his 

ition, and Mr. Gordon became a convert to the 
ith which he had conscientiously laboured to 
destroy. With characteristic courage he addressed 
to his former associates the first sermon which he 
ever preached, from the pulpit of Belgrave Chapel, 


selecting as his text the words which Mr. Conder 
had taken as the subject of the discourse, Show 


us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” His secession 
from the Secularists made a great sensation in 
Leeds. He suimnmoned a meeting in the Cloth Hall 
to explain the reasons for his desertion of their 


cause. The building «as crowded, but the indigus- 
tion against the deserter from the Secularist fold 


was 80 great that he found it impossible to obtain a 
hearing. He contented himself therefore with 


publishing a pamphlet, in which he explained the 


reasons which led him to embrace the Christian 
faitb. He was then only twenty-five, and on bis 
expressing a desire to enter the Christian minist 
he underwent a year's training at Cavend 
College. On leaving college he spent a year at 
Ashley Bridge, after which he was invited to the 
astorate ot the Archer-street Baptist Church, 
arlington. He settled in Darlington in 1865. On 
the migration of the Archer-street congregation to 
Grange-road, he took charge of a *‘ swarm” which 
left the old body, and opened an improvised place 
of worship in the premises now occupied by the 
Borough Club, in which he conducted services 
until he was ble to settle his new congregation in 
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a new church at Brookside. Three years after his 
arrival in Darlington the local clergy, taking the 
offensive, organised a series of lectures in defence 
of State Churches. To one of these lectures 
Mr. Gordon replied, and the result of that reply 
was the discussion in the Central Hall between 
him and the Rev. Dr. Massingham, then of War- 
rington. The debate lasted two nights, and occa- 
sioned intense interest. The hall was densely 
crowded, and, in spite of the erection of a temporary 
gallery, multitudes were unable to gain admission. 
The result was that Mr. Gordon achieved one of 
the most signal triumphs ever gained in public 
debate. His friends were so pleased with his 
triumph that they presented him with a purse of 
100/. and a handsome timepiece. The success of 
his encounter with Dr. Massingham led him to 
devote more attention to the State-Church con- 
troversy, and ultimately resulted in his abandon- 
ment of his pastoral duties for the work of a lec- 
turer of the Liberation Society. Thoroughly at 
home on the platform, a keen controversialist, ready 
of speech, and thoroughly in earnest, he speedily 
gained for himself a high place among the assailants 
of the Establishment. ew men worked harder, 
or threw themselves more heartily into their work. 
Mr. Gordon worked too hard, with the inevitable 
result. His health broke down eight months since. 
He tried in vain to recover the vigour he had lost, 
and, asa last resource, he attempted the voyage to 
the States which has had so melancholy a termina- 
tion. A few years since Mr. Gordon published a 
small volume of aphorisms and reflections, entitled, 
Thoughts for the Million,” and dedicated to his 
friend, Councillor Morrell. He was engaged on a 
larger work, of which bis failing health forbade 
the completion. He leaves a widow and six 
children, the eldest a girl of sixteen, to mourn his 
loss. 

We understand that Mr. Gordon’s funeral is 
fixed for Thursday, the 28th, at two o'clock, at 
Darlington. 


LIBERATION MEETINGS. 
LEICESTER. 


A public meeting of the inhabitants of Leicester 
in support of the principles of religious equality, 
was held on Tuesday evening last in the Tempe- 


rance Hall, when Mr. J. A. Picton, M. A., of 
Hackney, formerly of Leicester, attended as | 


deputation from the Liberation Society. There 
was a very large audience. Mr. W. Grimsley 
occupied the chair, and was supported by the prin- 
cipal friends of the movement in the town and 
neighbourbood. After an appropriate address from 
the chairman, the first resolution, approving of the 
objects of the Liberation Society, was moved by 
the Rev. J. Page Hopps, who spoke for the first 
time publicly on this subject, and said he was not 
there as a theologian, or as a minister, or as a Dis- 
senter, but as an Englishman and as a citizen. In 
the course of an eloquent and weighty speech, Mr. 
Hopps said that for a National Church they must 
have universality or uniformity. They had neither, 
and a State Church was now an anachronism 
belonging to a state of things past and gone—s 
system of repressions and compulsions and sub- 
serviences now long fallen out of date. Still further : 
the State Church was not only an impossibility and 
an anachronism —it was a proved failure. The nation 
was not in it. It had become the Church of a 
section, and therefore a sectarian Church, and they 
declined any longer to admit that it was the Church 


of thanks to Mr. Picton and the chairman brought 
the proceedings to a close. 

In reference to this meeting the Leicester Chronicle 
says :—‘‘ It is little wonder tnat two such speeches 
as those of Mr. J. A. Picton and Mr. Page Hopps 
should on Tuesday night have created a profound 
sensation in the Temperance Hall. Two more 
masterly expositions of the grand principles of reli- 


gious equality, and more thoroughly calculated to 
win the conviction of all impartial and unfettered 
auditors, it has seldom been the lot of the in- | 
habitants to hear at one meeting. The case for 
disestablishment was presented with a logical 
clearness, eloquence, and vigour that must have 


delighted all who were not wilfully stupetied by | 


prejudice and bigotry; while the enthusiastic 


plaudits again and again evoked, conclusively | 


testified that the expositions were recognised and 


os as an intellectual and oratorical treat fenders. —On the 15th March a large meetin 
0 beld under the presidency of C. 


the highest order. 


MR. FISHER’S LECTURES. 


NoTrincHAM.—Mr. Fisher addressed a meetin 
in Exeter Hall, Nottingham, last Tuesday, Mr. 
Alderman Gripper in the chair. 


senting it in its broadest aspects. In lucidly 
arguing upon the whole question, Mr. Fisher 
contended that, with the exception of modern 
endowments of a voluntary kind, the nation had 


a perfect right to deal with her ecclesiastical | 


endowments. At the same time they should deal 
justly and generously with the men who had a life 
interest in them, from the archbisho 
little fussy man who went about the church with his 


stick on a Sunday morning to keep the children 


quiet. They should respect every honest claim 


The lecture, which | 
is carefully reported in the Nottingham Express, | 
dealt with the Church property question, pre- 


| Dudley. 


down to the 


the latter gentleman was informed that, although 
the trustees of the building were willing that the 
lecture should be delivered in the room as 
announced, the Rev. G. W. Russell, Wesleyan 
superintendent, had appealed to the chairman of 
the district, who had decided ‘‘that the meeting 
must not be held on our trust property. The 
trustees have no power to grant the use of the 
rooms for political purposes.” Application was 


then made to the proprietor of the Commercial Ina, 


who at once permitted the use of his 5 
Room, into which many more persons were crowd 


than could have got into the Wesleyan School- 


room. Chas. Cochrane, Esq, J.P., was unani- 
mously voted to the chair, and spoke * in 
support of the society and its 1 ‘he 
lecturer for upwards of an hour dealt in an effective 
manner with the Arguments of Church De- 
was 
Cochrane, ‘ 
J. P., when Mr. Browne lectured on Oar Par- 
liamentary Church.” Historical and legal proofs 


were given in proof of the Parliamentary character 


of the State Church, and unanimous votes of thanks 
were to the chairman, lecturer, and trustees 
of the New Connexion Schoolroom for its use. Mr. 
G. Hastings was present at, and took part in, all 
the above meetings; also R. N. Hall, Esq_., solicitor, 


MR. KEARLEY’S LECTURES. 


Mr. Kearley has just completed a series of 
interesting meetings in North Devon. 

IUrnAcounx. — The first of the series was held in 
the Oxford Hall here on Tuesday, March 12, when 
Mr. Kearley lectured on The National Church in 
its Relation to Social and Political Progress.” The 
v. J. Bainton presided, and at the close of the 


which these men had to urge, but his fear was leet Neture there was some good discussion with 


they should be dealt with too generously. They Churchmen. 
had the case of the Irish Church before their eyes, | 


Torrincton.—On Wednesday, March 13, Mr. 


and though here they had an argument in support | Kearley was in the Town Hall here, Mr. Alderman 
of their position, it was a warning to them with | Handford in the chair. The tupic was ‘‘ The Pre- 
regard to the manner in which the thing was done. | sent Position of the Disestablishment Movement,” 


of England, or that it bad any right to act | 


as though it were. (Cheers) It also failed 
ty preserve unity. In spite of the Act of Uniformity 
it was obliged to tolerate within itself every variety 
of opinion and practice ; but it could only admit of 
these divergencies by conoiving at make-believe. 
A street bounding a parish might make all the 


| 
’ 


| 
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difference between replies that should lead to 


Geneva or to Rome The State Church, then, 
intended to be the Church of the nation, uniform 
and undivided, was a gigantic failure. 
united them; it had divided them; it was an 
element of daily disintegraticn now ; it divided the 
nation into two camps while they lived, and by its 
cruel theories and unjust usurpations it divided 
them when they were dead. (Applause.) The 
existence of a State Church also inevitably involved 
injastice to one-half of the nation, a fact which was 
best illustrated by the action of the clergy in rela- 
tion to the Burials Bill. Mr. Hopps went on to 
deal of various other aspects of the question, and sat 
down amid loud applause. The resolution was 
seconded by the Rev. R. Bryant (Primitive Metho- 
dist), and carried by a large majority. Mr. J. 
Allanson Picton then addressed the meeting at some 
length, and in terms somewhat similar to tt ose 
reported in our last week's number, and concluded 
amid loud and prolonged applause. 

Mr. Downing proposed: 

That this meeting affirms its conviction that the 
maintenance of the Establishments now existing in 
Kogland and Scotland is a waste of the material 
rcs urces and au i-jury to the moral aud spiritual 
interest of the natiou, and also expresses its opinion 
that the scheme of cisestablishwent and disendowment 
contained in the Suggestion of the Liberation Society 
is Calculated to remedy those evils iu a satisfactory 
manner, ' 

As soon as Mr. Downing had resumed his seat, Mr. 
I. Amos, the secretary of the Leicester branch of 


the Church Defence Institute, rose to speak, but the | 


meetiug refused to hear him, and the resolution 
was seconded by the Rev. 


carried by an overwhelming majority. 


addressed the meeting. 


It had not 


There was much interest shown. 


In the case of Ireland these men were dealt with | and the lecture was most heartily received. At its 
with lavish generosity, and in their anxiety to be | close, Mr. Alderman Chappie moved, and the Rev. 
just to the clergy be was afraid that in that in- Thomas Dowding seconded, the following resolu- 
stance they were unjust to the nation. Mr. G. tion, which was carried unanimously :—“ t the 
Bishop criticised some of Mr. Fisher's statements Church Establishment is unjust in principle, 
at the close—Mr. Fisher, says the Ex press, ably | injurious to the cause of religion, and a hindrance 
| replying. ; of the social and political progress of the people, 
EWARK.—On Mir wean poem Mr. Fisher | and ought therefore no longer to be maintained,” 
lectured in the Exchange Hall on “ Reasons for The Rev. W. Higman and Mr. Thomas Jackson 
Disestablishment and Disendowment.” Mr. Coun- also spoke, and the meeting concluded with very 
oillor Saunders ably presided, and there was a large | — 4 Galen of thanks. 
and appreciative audience. After Mr. Fisher had | Whvyerescomps.—On Thursday Mr. Kearley had 
delivered his lecture, which is extensively reported | the Towa Hall here filled, and the Rev. J. Mars- 
in the local papers, he was asked a number of ques- | den, of Taunton, in the chair, The lecture was on 
tions on the property question, which he answered | ‘The Church Property Question. It was well 


and Aims of the Liberation Society to a large 


to the evident satisfaction of the meeting. 
excellent meeting was closed with the usual votes. 
KeTTERING.—On Thureday Mr. Fisher lectured 


in the Corn Excbange, Mr. J. T. Stockburn pre- | 
siding. The subject was the Burials Question.” | 


In opening it Mr. Fisher referred to the death of 


An received, but called forth some vigorous opposition 
from a local clergyman, which, however, found 


little favour with the meeting. Cordial votes of 
thanks closed the proceedin 
Baurrox.— Mr. Kearley fiuished his week's work 


with a lecture on The Church and the * 
0 


Mr. Gordon. The gentleman who last addressed a in the Bible Christian Chapel here on Friday, 


Kettering 
tion Society was Pastor Gordon. Many of those 
present, perhaps, had listened to Mr. Gordon's 
esraest words with the deepest interest, and he 
was quite sure that that hard worker in the cause 


audience in the interests of the Libera- 


of f:eedom and justice had left a favourable impres- 
sion in the towu of Kettering. For some months | 
past his friend Mr. Gordon had been in ill-health, | 
and bis ill-health he (the lecturer) had no hesitation | 
in saying was brought about by bis devotion to the 
work in which he bad been so honourably en- 
gaged. Mr. Gordon's earnestness and single ness 
of purpose were well known, and the knowledge | 
that ue was no more had a depressing influence on 
his mind and deprived him of that animation which 
might otherwise have characterised him. The Kev. | 
J. B. Myers and the Rev. H. Higgins afterwards 


THE REV. J. B. BROWNE IN THE MIDLAND COUNTIES, 


WEDNESFORD, STAF¥YORDSHIRE.—The Rev. J. 
Browne, B. A., gave bis lecture on the Principles 


assembly in the Market Hall, on Tuesday, 12th 
instant. Rev. T. Greenwood occupied the chair. 


QAR Bank, Worcestersuine.—A_ large 
meeting was held in this place on March 13. J. W. 
Clulow, Esq., solicitor, of Brierley Hill. presided, 
and expressed the pleasure it gave him to occupy 
the chair, and thereby promote the objects of the 
Liberation Society. Mr. Browne lectured, taking 
as his topic, First steps towards Disestablish- 
ment.” He recited the various measures projected 
and carried into law in relation to our national 


Church, and showed that in every case these 


measures had been vigorously denounced as first 


steps towards disestablishment ;” end rightly so, 


inasmuch as the days of, privilege are passing away, 
and the principle of religious equality was finding 
favour. A Mr. Carpmarl, local secretary of 2 
Corservative association, asked a string of ques- 
tions, which elicited appropriate answers. Great 
enthusiasm was kindled by the ready, able, and 
courteous replies given by the lecturer. C. Coch 
rane, Exq., J. P., moved, and Rev. G. C. Honor | 


seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Browne, which 


W. Evans, and | here on the 14th inst., but on his artival, accom: | swept away, 
A vote | panied by Mr, G. Hastings, Midland district agent, the nation. 


was carried with loud cheering. 
WoopsipE, WorcEsTeRSHIKkE.—Mr. Browne was 
advertised to lecture in the Wesleyan Schoolroom 


15th. The Rev. E. Scott (Baptist), presided, and 
there was a highly appreciative audience. There 
was some good questioning at the close, and hearty 
expressions of approval. 


OTHER MEETINGS, 


Satrorp.—On Wednesday Mr. John Noble, of 
London, lectured in the Regent-road Free Library, 
the Kev. John McDowell in the chair, who re- 
marked that they must not conceal from themselves 
the fact that there were members of the Liberal 

rty, and some who had occupied positions in the 
fate Liberal Cabinet and might members of 
fature Liberal Cabinets, who were not sound on 
either the county franchise or the disestablishment 


questiop, so that the country was put in this 


peculiar position to-day that the electors of 
country must accept the task of educating not 
the people, but also some of the leaders of 

opinion on both these questions. He was that 
they had a Liberation Society in this country. Of 
all the political organisations that ever existed 
there was not one that worked so heartily and so 
indefatigably for the education of the people on the 


the 


question of religious equality. He was glad also 
that they had in connection with that association 


what was called a working men’s executive, for he 
was sure that that executive committee would 
fairly and boldly accept the sibilities of 
educating the working people on the subject of 
religious equality. Ihe kcturer’s subject was, 
„he Wealth of the Poor Man’s Church,” which 
was effectively dealt with, and is well reported in 
the Salford Weekly News. Mr. Lawson and Mr, 
Phillips also spoke. 

CHARLTON, NEAR Mzptock.— The Rev. Charles 
Williams bas addressed a mectiog at the Town Hall 
here, accompanied by Mr. Burroughs, of Bacup. 
Dr. Parkhurst took the chair. He said he thought 
the best definition of the State Church was that it 
is an amorphous aggregate of irritatiog and costly 
abuses. (tiear, hear.) Amorphous it certainly 
was, for it was impossible to get two of the clergy 
to agree about anything concerning the internal 
details and the future of the Establishment. The 
clergy cf the Established Church formed a por- 
tentous beadledom, which, like all beadledoms 
when threatened, cried out that it was necessary to 
the nation, and that, if destroyed, the country 
would perish, But other beadledoms had been 
just as this would be, to the benefit of 
As an illustration he referred to the 
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Manchester Cathedral. If they considered the 
amount of revenue received by the dean and 
chapter, and the work it did, they would find it 
an utterly indefensible institution, and one that 
ought to be removed from the face of the earth, 
— its revenues applied in the interests of the 
whole community. (Cheers.) Mr. R. K. Bur- 
roughs moved a resolution in favour of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment, which was seconded by 
the Rev. Charles Williams, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Copnor.—Mr. Mirams delivered a lecture on 
„The Free Churches of this Conntry the True 
Bulwarks of Protestantism, in the Mill-lane School- 
room, on Tuesday evening, the 12th inst; Mr. 
Bradden in the chair. The fixture, unfortanately, 
clashed with a local preachers’ and ministers’ 
gathering of which we were not informed. This 
made the attendance smaller than we have had 
here previously, but the meeting was very hearty, 
and the lecture much appreciated. 

BARROW-ON-TRENT. — On Wednesday evening, 
the 13th, Mr. Mirams lectured in the Congrega- 
tional Church to a very good and attentive audience. 
The Rev. J. Bennetts, of Repton, presided. This 
is our first meeting here, and a most interesting 
one it was. 

BLABY, NEAR LzeIcesterR.—On Monday, 11th, the 
Rev. E. Hipwood lectured here to a deeply 
interested audience, on ‘‘ Nonconformity under the 
Stuarts.” Mr. J. W. Smith was called to the chair. 
Much interest was manifested in the illustrations 
furnished of the working out of the State Church 
principle in those days, and the oppressions with 
which our forefathers war, until they con- 
quered for themselves the right to live in their 
native land, and ultimately the measure of liberty 
we now enjoy. And very cordial was the response 
to every expression of the sentiment that the only 
safeguard against the return of persecution, and the 
only means of removing the evils by which the 
Church is now afflicted, is to be found in the entire 
severance of all official connection between the 
Church and the civil power. On the motion of Mr. 
F. E. Roberts, ed by Mr. T. Glover, cordial 
thanks were presented to the lecturer for his inte- 
resting and instructive lecture. Thanks were then 
presented to the chairman, and the meeting closed. 

Byriztp.—On Tuesday, March 12, the Kev. 
Thos. Adams delivered a lecture in the Independent 

Byfield, on Reformation Lessons, to a 
y seed audience, who seem+d much interested. 
e chair was occupied by the Rev. J. Mellons, of 


W oodford. 

Starruwarrx. — The Rev. W. Thornbeck, of 
Marsden, lectured in the Mechanics’ Institute last 
Thursday, Mr. Wm. Crowther in the chair. The 
Huddersfield Examiner, ing the lecture, re- 
marks that it was one, the ments well 


marshalled, and the case for disestablishment well 
eitablished.” Mr. John Andrew followed, and after 
him Mr. Sugden. 

MILNSBRIDGE, NEAR HUDDERSFIELD. —On Friday 
evening, the 15th inst., the Rev. W. Thornbeck, 
of Marsden, gave his lecture in the Baptist School- 
room, on The Religious Aspect of Disestablish- 
ment.” The Rev. R. Speed presided. After the 
lecture, Mr. Andrew gave an address on the im- 
—1 of the principles on which the Anti-State 

urch movement was based, and at the close re- 
ferred to the sad news of the death of Mr. Gordon, 
who was well known and much esteemed by man 
in the whole of that district. Mr. G. Hanson an 
another gentleman spoke to the vote of thanks to 
the lecturer. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday night, the Earl 
of Beauchamp brought in a measure for the founda- 
tion of bishoprics at Liverpool, Newcastle, Wake- 
field, and Southwell, and the bill was read a first 
time. 


The Cologne Gazette announces from Christiania 
that the Storthing has passed a bill granting religious 
liberty to all but Government officials, ministers, 
and judges. The laws relating to religion are very 
in tin Norway. 

In New York State now all manses and parson- 

whether adjoining a building held “ for reli- 
gious worship” or not, are liable to assessment for 
taxes the same as all other dwelling-houses. Of 
these in the city of New York four of them are 
assessed £23,400. 

ConFESSION IN THE CHURCH or ENGLAND.—A 
memorial, to which nearly half-a-million signatures 
of members of the Church of England were appended, 
has been sent to the Queen praying Her Majesty to 
use all the influence at her command “to repress the 
practice of auricular confession, which is so repug- 
nant to the conscience and feelings of this Protestant 
country.” Among the signatures are those of 
seventy-five noblemen, thirty-seven ladies of title, 
thirty-pine baroneta, twenty-three right honourable 
and honourable gentlemen, ninety-three members of 
Parliament, four sheriffs, 655 magistrates and 
justices of the peace, forty-one mayors andaldermen, 
973 bankers and merchants, twenty-two admirals, 
forty-six generals, 202 colonels, ninety-nine majors, 
247 captains (army and navy). four deans, four arch- 
deacons, thirty canons, 3286 clergy, 1628 church- 
wardens, 727 surgeons, 350 physicians and doctors 
of medicine, 138 barristers, 812 solicitors, 1,194 
schoolmasters, and 393,713 members of the Church 
of 1 not classitied. Among the siguataries is 
the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. 

A WIS Buriat Dirricutty.—The followi 
extract from a letter from Abergeldie is publish 
in the Daily News:—‘‘A poor woman was to be 
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buried in our churchyard last week. The Scriptures 
were read and prayer offered by the Rev. W. 
Roberts, a Calvinistio Methodist minister, at the 
house of the deceased ; but when the funeral party 
reached the churchyard there was neither vicar nor 
curate to meet it. After the friends had waited 
nearly half-an-hour, the body was lowered into the 
grave. Mr. Roberts abstained from performing 
any further service; but a member of the church to 
which the deceased belonged offered prayer. The 
incident here occasioned a great deal of talk, and 
is at present the subject of an inquiry by the bishop. 
The vicar and curate blame each other for a misun- 
derstanding between the two ; but by Dissenters it 
is considered a scandal and a shame that the law 
should permit the possibility of such an occurrence. 
Simply because no State-appointed minister was 
present, there could be no service, though there 
was present a recognised minister of the most 
numerous and influential body in Wales, who had 
— dumb even at the funeral of one of his own 
oc * 


Convocation, Crown, AND PARLIAMENT.—The 
remarkable demand recently made by the Convo- 
cation for power to pass canons avd constitutions 
which should be law, unless formally disapproved 
by Crown and Parliament, is characterised — the 
Liberator as a grave demand, the gravity of which, 
however, ma said to depend, not so much upon 
the nature of the demand itself, as uron tho im- 

rtance attached to it by those who make it. 

hat it really involves is a partial repeal of the 
Act of Submission (25 Henry VIII.), by which the 
ol of the Established Church were placed under 
the heel of the Crown, instead of under the heel of 
the Pope. What therefore is really wanted is a 
modification of the terms of this Act. The Arch- 
bishop of York, in replying to the Bishop of 
Carlisle, says that these pro „will involve a 
complete alteration of the relation between Church 
and State.” So we look at them, and so we advise 
our friends to look at them. The Archbisho 
added, they should be careful how they afford 
the Liberation Society the opportunity of aiming 
their course of conduct against themselves” ; while 
Canon Tristram described them as potentially 
revolutionary.” The Liberator adds that we are 
apparently on the verge of a High-Church agitation 
for freedom, approved by Convocation, with State- 
rivilege, — — and State- pay. Do the 
nvocations ly want disestablishment and dis- 
endowment to be thrust upon them witbout delay? 

Tue Homes Reunion Scusme.—Earl Nelson, at a 
recent meeting at Ipswich, held out the olive 
branch, and it seems that some of the Nonconfor- 
mist doves were half disposed to perch upon it. 
The Home Reunion Society is to carry on the work 
of reconciliation. Dissenters are to be wooed by 
means of lectures and expositions on the advantages 
of High Churchism. Formerly, it was only the 
(supposed) non-political Wesleyan who was to be 
allured back to the arms of the affectionate mother, 
from whom he had waywardly wandered ; but now 
the more pronounced and more obnoxious sects of 
schism are to be won over. Lord Nelson will be 
happy to join the Dissenters to his Church, but he 
will hardly be so willing to join his Church to the 
Dissenters. He will feel a ＋ delight in con vino- 
ing the schismatics of the reasonableness and 
beauty of his spiritual Zion, but he will not so 
readily open his eyes to the glories of the Zions 
and Ebenezers of other sects. Like his illustrious 
ancestor he will have much pleasure in taking 
another fleet in tow, after he has compelled it to 
strike sail to his We suspect that Dissenters 
will not greatly desire to be taken in tow. They 
probably will not appreciate the advantages of 
swelling the triumph of a uering sect. Pa- 
tronage is a thing which they have not hitherto 
very earnestly sought after. There can be no true 
unity without equality. The unity which consists 
in one side receiving everything and conceding 
nothing is a mere misnomer. — Leicester Chronicle. 

Tue LiverPoot SEAMEN’s ORPHANAGE AND THE 
„ RELIdious Dirricutty.”—The religious difficulty 
has cropped had connection with a proposal to place 
the Liverpool Seamen's Orphanage under the Com- 
missioners of Charity. Referring to the religious 
services to be conducted in the chapel and schools, 
a number of Nonconformist ministers and laymen 
memorialised the board in opposition to a clause in 
the trust deed prescribing the use of the Liturgy of 
the Church of England, and suggesting that the 

hrase or epee of a similar — might 
added. e object of the memorialists was to 
revent, either in the present or future time, the 
institution being ed as entirely a Church of 
England institution, because, as they contended, it 
was supported by the contributions of all religious 
denominatione. To this memorial a reply has been 
received, stating that in the opinion of the com- 
missioners the institution should not be regarded as 
exclusively a Church of England institution ; but at 
the same time, as the 1 — that the dail 
yo shall be from the Liturgy of the Chure 
f Eugland bas been followed from the commence- 
ment, and was evidently the intention of the 
founders of the institution, they saw no reason to 


modify the clause in the deed as suggested by the 
memorialista, believing that within the 


rescribed 
limits there would be no didiculty for Nonconfor- 
mist ministers who might otheiate in selecting 
prayers which would be acveptable to persons of 
their own persuasion. 

Dr. CUMMING AND THE SHADOW oF THIS WorRLD, 
—Dr. Cumming, preaching in Crown-court Church, 
related what the reporter calls an interesting anec-. 
dote. Having had occasion many years ago to pay 


a visit to the Highlands, he preached before her 
Majesty from the text, The shadow of this world 
passeth away.” He thought no more of the matter, 
and had not heard whether the Queen approved of 
the sermon or not until some time afterwards, when 
called by circumstances to revisit the Highlands. 
On this occasion he again preached ore her 
— At the conclusion of the sermon the 
Queen left her seat; and in the presence of the 
entire congregation, numbering above eight hundred 
persons, walked round the church until she came to 
where he stood, when she addressed him and said 
how greatly she had appreciated his former sermon; 
she had listened to it with the greatest attention, 
and had reaped much profit from it. Observe the 
extreme particularity of the story. The Queen was 
evidently too much overcome with the sermon to 
thank the preacher at the time. It produced eo 
profound an impression that, amid all the onerous 
affairs of State, it eccupied her Majesty’s mind 
until she again had the supreme felicity of hearing 
Ur. Cumming, and thanking him in the presence of 
a congregation which—and this is a fine descriptive 
touch—numbered above eight hundred persons. 
Nothing is said about the impression produced upon 
the Queen’s mind by the delivery of the subsequent 
sermon ; but this is no doubt reserved for some 
future revelation before the coming millennium. It 
used to be considered the function of the ong of 
the temple to offer incense to Jehovah. . Cum- 
ming offers incense, first of all to himself, and then 
to his Queen. It is quite evident that althongh 
„the shadow of this world passeth 1 4 r. 
Cumming at least is resolved to be on the best 
possible terms with this world and its shadows.— 
Inquirer. 

Tue Rewicious Dirricutty tn THE Is_z oF May. 
—A climax was reached on Saturday week, in the 
educational 23823 has for some time existed 
in Douglas, Isle of This difficulty has arisen 
from the resolution which the School Board 
passed some time ago to pay fees in denominational 
schools. This resolution created. considerable 
excitement, and the result was the formation of a 
society called the Douglas Education Association, 
the object of which was to keep up an agitation on 
the subject, with a view to bringing about sach an 
alteration in the law as wo prevent school 
boards devoting the rates to the support of denomi- 
national teaching of any kind whatever. Several 
persons, * want oom further, and signed an 
agreement pledgin ves not to pay the rate, 
unless — 4 to do so by the force of the law, 
so long as the School Board paid fees in denomina- 
tional schools. The defaulters were all summoned 
before the chief magi of Douglas un Saturday, 
charged with refusing to 1 rates. Among 
ane — yo the 7 on Willi 

A, pastor o e Finch Hill Congregati 
Church ; Mr. James King, an inde ent gentle- 
man; Mr. Thomas Cubbon and Mr. Joseph Sowd 
merchants ; and r of one of the 
newspapers. In obedience to the summons, all the 
defendants put in an appearance. Mr. Williamson 
was the chief > and he explained at length 

had to the payment of the rate. 


the objection 

He said that they had no objection to the payment 
of any rate that was for the pu public 
improvements or that was to be devoted to the 


secular education of the young. Their willingness 
to pay this very rate was shown by the fact that 
they had never objected to it until the t 
School Board passed a resolution to pay fees in 
denominational schools. He was not opposed to 


any doctrines being taught in schools, 1 
that they were not su out of the public 
rate. The istrate said that, al h he had 


every respect for the conscientious ebjecti to 
the payment of the rate, yet such objections could 
not 1E and 
there would, therefore, be — 1 12 all 
the defendants for the amounts clai and the 
executions would be with costs. 


Tux CLERGY AND 22 BURIALS * 
The following recen appeared in the shape 
of a letter to the York Herald from Ralph 
Creyke, Eeq., Raweliffe Hall, a country gentleman 


of considerable influence in Yorkshire :—‘‘ The. 


Church ap to be in a somewhat awkward 
ition. She has been thrown over by the Arch- 
ishop of Canterbury, has been deserted by the 
Times, and has won a victory in the House of 
Commons that is worse than a defeat. It would 
appear from statistics that three-tifths of the clergy 
of the Established Church are altogether anta- 
gonistic to any alteration of the status quo. The 
remaining two-fifths maintain a silence, that, so 
well has the whole body of the clergy been canvassed 
on this subject, can hardly mean consent, and an 
overwhelming majority of the laity are either 
actively hostile, or wholly indifferent. Now these 
three-fifths of the clergy may be divided into two 
ies. The members of the one exclaim with 
ules Simon, ‘ Not a stone of our fortresses, not a 
foot of our dominions.’ Von possumus indeed; 
with an exacerbation of symptoms, This view is 
predominant among the more ignorant of the rural 
cle The mem of the other take up their 
position as it were bebind the curtain of a feeble 
subtlety. ‘Willivgly,’ they say, ‘would we admit 
Dissenters and their ministers into our churcbyards, 
but we may not; we are trustees of the Holy 
Church—we cannot, must not acquiesce in such a 
treachery ; we dare pot betray our trust.’ I can 
only remind the constituents of the first party of 
the Primate’s well-chosen rebuff. That in his 
recollection many a cry of non mus 
preceded a surrender. the second case, it would 
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appear to be only a charity to relieve these worthy | some few things and by going to bed a little earlier, 


men by Act of Parliament of a trust that is evi- 
dently irksome, and thereby pave the way for a 
toleration which they rush after in their hearts, 
but which their consciences forbid them to indulge 
in. In any case let me place before the clergy in a 
few words the true position of affairs. Early next 
session the Burials Question will again be brought 
forward in the Houre of Commons. Now with a 
majority in a full Hovse in February, 1878, of 
fifteen in the face of an undoubtedly dwindling 
support both within and without the walle of St. 
Stephen s, is it wise to run the very considerable 
risk of a crushing and humiliating defeat in March, 
1879? There is nothing in this case to be hoped 
for from the House of Lords—that last strong old 
of a falling injustice. The clergy have therefore a 
year in which to consider whether it will not be 
more becoming, more dignitied, and more politic 
gracefully to retire from an untenable position, or 
whether they will court a defeat that cannot fail 
to he exceedingly bitter—a defeat that may also 
have a reflex action on the stability of that Cburch, 
the influence of which among the masses of the 
population they sre, with a mistaken devotion, 
doing so much to undermine.” 


— 


Beligious und Denominational Nebos. 


FINCHLEY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 


On Thursday this beautiful place of worship, 
erected close to the East End Station, Finchley, 
was opened. The day being fine, the services 
were well attended, and in a pecuniary point 
of view very successful—no less than fifteen 
hundred pounds being raised on the opening 
day. At the morning service the pulpit was 
occupied by Mr. R. W. Dale, D.D., who preached 
from Luke xxiv. 45-47. At the close of 
the service s collation was laid out in the 
lecture-hall. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Wright, J.P., and amon the company present 
were the Revs, R. W. e, Newman lL, Dr. 
Kennedy, Professor Griffith, F. Hill, Professor McAll, 
J. B. French, W. Tyler, Joshua Harrison, E. Dothie, 
NN — Richard. M. P., W. 

iper, C. Madie, W. Green, Viney, &., &c. After 
the chairman rm a given A The Queen,” the Rev. 

. W. Mo A.,, the pastor rose to propose a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Dale for his L. that 
morning. He had come, as on a previous occasion, 
some t distance to help them. 

Mr. Daz, who was loudly cheered on rising to 
respond, said he had dined in peace, because on the 

rogramme before the chairman there was not a 

i Ter. 

He thank m for their kindly expressions. The real 
reason, he thought, why he was called to speak was 
that there were some ladies and gentlemen present 
who had not quite made up their minds as to what 
they were to give to s relieving the church 
from debt, while he was s ing they would 
be enabled to do it. He b Congregationalists 
were beginning to feel that they were strong in 
each other’s str ath ; and that they triumphed in 
each other’s vi The older he grew the more 
vividly conscious he felt of sorrow distress when 


no Deets Seren cartes being in 
trouble, and he found his happiness greatly in- 
creased by the increased sympathy, the prosperity 
and joy i churches. He did not so 
understand the principles of pe as to 
believe that their sympathy should be concentrated 
upon their own Church life. At the same time he 
believed that they loved each other far better 
because each church was left to look after its 
own business. If he was governed by a bishop or 
a Conference, be did nut think he should regard 
with so much affection those who were of the 
same religious commuoion with him elsewhere. 
The fact that they were free to the de- 
velopment of affection. He congratulated his friends 
upon the admirable building, but he had one fault 
to find with it. He liked to look right into the 
people's faces when preaching. He had just heard 
an interesting fact which he would mention. 
On the other side of the Atlantic there was a Silver 
Bill recently passed, making the tendering of silver 
legal, The result of that would be thes those meu 
who owed 100 000 dollars would practically have to 
pay only 90,000 do lars. There was something of a 
reverse nature there. Through the kind offer of 
some unknown and beneticent friend everyhody 
who gave five pounds towards the le-sening uf the 
debt thet day gave not five pounds, but seven pounds 
ten. Some vue hed promised to contribute fifty per 
cent. on all that was given by anyone that ) see 
towards the removal of the debt. That was very 
curious, The money they got would not multiply 
that way. It was only the money they gave. L 
them keep 10“ iu their pocket and it was 10“. ; put 
10/ on the table aud it turned to 154. The whole 
thing was as mysterious as Psycho. He had tried 
to tind out the secret, but in vain. Let them re- 
member if they did not give 101 that day they 
would have to give 154 sowe day, as the debt had 
to be paid, 
The Rev. S. W. Mo All, having called upon bis 
father to explain—and that gentleman having merely 
contented himself with a reiteration of the tact that 
— was Me given 8 1 were — that 
ay to s of the way in which the 
— tnd mretheed * y off the debt. One of the 
contributions * “Phe Widow’s Mite _ six 
shillings, given by an riend ninety years of age, 
who, in order that they might take ad 


— 


of | morning, and the Rev. 16 € 
this offer, had thought that by denying herself At the last-named service the whole building was 


the money might be raised. Others had done the 


same. When the offer was made it was their annual 


committee meeting, and he (Mr. McAll) had told 


the committee that if they would raise 100/. he 
would do the same. He felt that that day he had 
great cause for thankfulness. It had been raid it 
was only humbling work to beg for a chapel 
He had not found it so. They had in two 
years aud a half raised what was to him the sur- 
prising sum of 7.000i —that was 5,000/. indepen- 
dently of what they had received from the fire 
insurance company—but they now wanted 3 000%, 
and he appealed to the friends present for that sum. 
He was delighted with the new church. Mr. Meal! 
here referred to particular instances of liberality. 
Their good friend Mis. Crane, as a memorial of her 
husband, had given a new clock which would pre- 
sently be in the tower. There were three memorial 
windows, one from Mr. T. Hubbuck, who had given 
them 1,000/.; one the gift of Mr. Sewell, their 
treasurer, in memory of his wife, to whom they 
were indebted for the communion table and many 
other things; and the third was the gift of Mrs. 
Crane; the pulpit was the gift of Miss Taylor and 
her pupils at Elm Lodge. They were indebted to 
Mr. Cook for a great deal of new church furniture. 
The gallery clock was the gift of Mr. W. Smith. 
Mr. Mell also wished to say that the congrega- 
tion as a whole had done their best to meet the call 
that Providence uttered so loudly when the place 
was burnt down, They had worked happily and 
without division. 


The CHarrMan, after referring to the various 
reasons which had brought them there that morn- 
ing, hoped they were very much satisfied with the 
sermon on that most important subject—the for- 
giveness of sin; and he hoped they would ask 
themselves whether they had lost sight of that 
subject. Mr. Wright then proceeded to speak of the 
beautiful building in which they had worshipped. 
Only one question suggested itself to him. as it 
quite large enough? The visitors present could 
not bs 2 2 * — 
sacrifice, wisdom, courage o people 
of East Fi in undertaking so large a work. 
Since the foundation of the church, 
Finchley had grown very much, and it was destined 
to grow very much more during the next few years, 
as land in on was too valuable to live upon. 


As chairman of the Chapel Building Society, he 
had considerable experience in chapel ing, aod 
he liked to see the quality of a new chapel when it 


was being built. Having examined this new one, 
he felt that it was good for some time to come, and 
he was glad to see it placed where it was, in a most 
conspicuous position. He trusted that a grand and 
glorious future was before them. 

2 HENRY — — the 2 — 
ter congratu the e on the success 
com dan of their wah: seed to his visit to 

ey when he was a student at Highbury Col- 
lege, where the students were entertained by a 
gentleman of the name of Mason, whose son had 
greatly distinguished himself at University — 
hen he used to come there the venerable Dr. 
Humphreys was the master, and the students felt it 
rather trying to have to preach before him. Since 
then another generation of London ministers had 
risen and passed away—such as Dr. Binney, Dr. 
Burder, Dr. Leifchild, Dr. Bennett, Dr. Collyer, 
Dr. Reed, Caleb Morris, W. Clayton, Ko., & — 
very eloquent preachers, men of considerable 
eminence as writers, organisers and administrators 
of great skill in connection with large societies, and 
active and most successful philanthropists. He 
could say in looking round tbat their places had 
been well and ably filled, and he trasted the time 
was far distant wheo in their churches there would 
be men wanted to staud up in advucacy of religious 
truth, Protestant principles, and civil and religious 
liberty. 

A list of contributions was then read by Mr. 
MACKINNON, including upwards of 58/. at the 
morning collection, 100/, from Mr. Cook, 100, from 
— * and fifty guineas from Mr. Mudie's 
amily. 

Dr. Kennevy heartily congratulated Mr. Mc All 
and his friends on the success of their undertaking, 
Une of the Stevney deacons, Mr. Crane, had moved 
to Finchley and become a devoted member of the 
church. He and Professor McAll owed their 
couversion to the ministry of his predecessor, Dr. 
Kietcher. 

As a neighbouring minister the Rev. Mr. Row- 
LAND also congratulated Mr. Meal and bis church 
on their «ucvess, as did aleo tue Kev. J. beard, 
of Stock well. 

‘the Kev. Mr. McALt here said he bad received a 
kiad letter and apology for nut being prewvut trom 
Mr. Kup- Welch; alen from Mr. tlanvay ; also — 
from Mr. Hoaell, of Hastings, the former pastor | 
of the church; also from Dr, Allon, who was awa 
preaching iu tue North; also from the lev. R N. 
Collyer, aud the Kev. S8. Bardsley, Church of 
Eugland minister in the parish. 

Mr. Goov expressed their thanks to Mrs. 
Marshall, leader of the choir, aud to Mr. Lane, 
organist of the Weigh House, for their assistance, 
aud the meeting closed with the doxolugy. Tea aod 
coffee were provided fur friends frum a distauce 
who stayed to hear the sermon of the Kev. Newman 
Hall in the evening. 

The opening services were continued on Sunday 
last, when the Rev. F. W. Macdonald, of 
Warwick-gardens Wesleyau Chapel, preached in the 
„ Raleigh in the evening. 


— ee 


completely filled, even to the stairs of the gallery. 
The collections amounted to 381. By the opening 
services thus far the debt on the church has been 
reduced from 3 000/. to about 1,500/., and the con- 
gregation are resolved to use every effort still 
further to lessen this amount during the next few 
weeks, in order that the permanent charge on the 
building may be left as small as poses ble. lu this 
effort they hope for the generous cv operation of 
Christian fiiends, 


MILTON-NEXT-URAVESEND —A mission service of 
a deeply interesting nature was held in Milton 
Congregational Charch on the days between the 
Zed and 8th of March. The eveniog services were 
largely attended, and also the Bible-meetings held 
on the afternoons of each day. On the evening of 
the 6th, at the request of the Rev. William Guest, 
the minister, the principal firms and the tradesmen 
of the town closed their places of business in order 
to give their assistants and young people an oppor- 
tunity of attending the service. The church was 
very full, the mayor, who is a Churchman, being 
present, and all denominations were represented. 

Deatu or Da. Octavius WISSLow.— The death 
is announced of the Rev. Octavius Winslow, D.D., 
formerly a minister among the Congregationalists 
—of late years a minister ot the Church of England. 
The deceased gentleman was a voluminous writer. 
In addition to several popular devotional books, he 
published a series of anuual addresses, which had 
an extensive circulation. Dr. Winslow used to 
pride himself on his descent from Edward Winslow, 
who was one of the original founders of New Eng- 
land, and who sailed in the Mayflower with the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and was, in fact, the business agent 
of the band. 

A Primitive Meruopist Cottece At Max- 
CHESTER.—The Primitive Methodists have taken 
land in the neighbourhood of Alexandra Park, Man- 
chester, comprising 6,675 square yards, on which 
they purpose to erect a building in which candi- 
dates for their ministry will receive a preparatory 
education and training. The institute will be 
analogous to Mr. Spurgeon’s Pastor's College. This 
site has been selected by them because of its proxi- 
mity to Owens College, of the advantages of which 
they intend to avail themselves as freely as possible. 
The approximate estimate of the entire cost, i. e., of 
building, fittings, furnishing, &c., is 10,0007. The 
denomination has already subscribed 4, 500, towards 
this object. 

Tue Return or Mr. Spurczon.—On Sunday 
Mr. C. H. Spurgeon, who has been staying for 
some two months at Mentone on account of his 
health, but who has just returned home, preached 
both morning and evening at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. In the morning every seat was filled, 
and all the standing s occupied, In the even- 
ing the crowd was, if possible, still greater, and 
numbers had to go away, not being able to obtain 
admission. Mr. Spurgeon ap to be in good 
health, and preached with his old vigour and 
raciness of style. The text in the morning was from 
Job xxxvi. 2, I have yet to speak on God's be- 
half,” The lesson that be drew from these words 
being that it was the duty and the privilege of all 
Christians to be ever inculcating the truths of the 
Gospel by their words and by their lives; and 
applying the words to himself, he said his ton 
was once more loosed, and it was with unfeigned 
that he could yet speak on God’s behalf. In 
evening the text was from John xvii. 1. 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 
—On the invitation of the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
Lady Edith Ashley a number of ladies and gentle- 
men assembled on Wednesday at his lordship’s 
residence, Grosvenor-square, for the pu of 
receiving commupications on the pro inter- 
national Christian work in Paris during the great 
Exhibition this year, similar to that which was 
attended with so much success at the previous 
Exbibition in 1867. Lord Shaftesbury having de- 
livered a brief introductory address, Sir 12 
Verney, president of the Evangelical Alliance, said 
that the h Government hai placed a piece of 
land a tue service of the Alliance, land most 
eligibly situated immediately fronting the grand 
entrance to the Trocadero, on moderate terms, on 
which a hall capable of seating about 600 persons 


was being erected for the purposes, amongst others, 


of Divine service, evangelisation, missionary and 


iuternational conferences, and fraternal fellowsbip 
between Christians of various nations, Mr. Davis, 
secretary of the Alliance, who had lately returned 
from Paris, explained thacin addition to the large hall 
there would be a room adjoloiny Capable of bolding 


fifty persone, to be usea #8 a salle de lecture for 


siwall meetings, aud for the purposes of correspon- 
dence. He was glad also to be able to state that 
the council had received from members of the 
French Government a communication expressing 
their readiness to grant special permission to the 
Evangelical Alliance to use occasionally a hall 
within the Exbibitiou for reunions aud conferences 
on philanthropic and Christiau subjects of interest 
to the nation generally. Toe cost, including the 
ground, building, fittings, and services throughout 
the „K mouths of the Exhibition, was estimated at 
2,000l., and towards raising that amount the council 
contidently appealed to the generosity of the 
Alliance and to the friends of missionary and evan- 
gelical work in order to enable them to carry out 
this Christian enterprise. Amongst the other 
speakers who advocated the movement were Mr. 

ay land, Mr. Di nild Matheson, Mr. Seaton Carr, 
the Rev. C. E. B. Reed, the Rev. Mr. Muraat, the 
Rev. Dr. White, Mr. Joseph Hoare, and Mr, 
Macfie, 
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OME and SCHOOL for the SONS and 

ORPHANS of MISSIONARIES, BLACKHEATH. 

Ihe ANNUAL MEETING of the Subscribers and 

Friends of the above institution will be he'd in the 

SCHOOLROOM of the Congregational Church, Black- 
heath, on TussDAY EVxNIN8d, March 26th. 

W. H. WILLANS, Eeq., wll take the Chair at Seven o'clock. 


Several Ministers, Missionaries, and «ther Gentlemen will 
address the Meeting. 
JOSEPH MULLENS 


C. BAILHACHF, _ | Hon. Secs, 


ARIS EXHIBITION,.—In the year 1867, at 
the Paris Exhibition, near'y One Million of Publica- 
tions in five languages were Distributed by the MONTHLY 
TRACI SOCIETY inside the Builiing Encouraged by 
the success attending that effort, the Committee have this 
year teken a piece of ground opposite the grand entrance to 
the Exhibition through the Trocadero Palace, where a kioek 
will be erected, and from which the publications of the 
Society, in various languages, will be issued. To meet ex- 
penses of taking ground, erection of building, agency, and 
printing, at least £1,000 will be required, an sppeal towards 
which is + ow earnestly mare. 
CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully RECEIVED by 
the Secretary, Mr. JOIN STABB. 5, New Beilge-street, 
E. C., London; or 23, Rue Mozart, Passy, Par.s. 


— — — —¼— — — — — 


983 EV ANGELIQUE, PLACE DU 
1 ROCA DERO. 

FUNDS are urgently NEEDED by the COUNCIL of the 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE for the cost of Hall, Divine 
Services, Missionary and International Conferences, and other 
Chri-tien Meetings. to be held during the Great Exhibition 
in Paris. Contributions forwarded to John Finch. Esq., 
Tiessurer, or to the Kev. James Davis, Secretary, 7, Adam- 
street, Strand, Lon on, will be gratefully acknowledged 


R. C. L. Bevan, Esq....£100 0 | Mrs. Bennett ........ £50 


0 
Jobn Finch, Esq....... 100 0G. F. White, Esq. ... 25 0 
Daniel Radford, Fsq.... 100 0 | Miss Dudm Brown... 25 0 
John Rylands, Esq.... 100 0 A. Butterworth, E-q. 20 0 
John Burns, Esq....... 25 0 Lord Kinnai dd 10 10 


Joseph Hoare, Esq ... 


— 


Earl of Sheftesbury 10 0 


NDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS, 
1869, 1873, end 1874. 

In the matter of the Foundation known as the Protestant 
Dissenters Original Charity School, in the parish of Shadwell, 
in the County of Middl-sex. 

The Committee of Council on Education have approved of 
a SCHEME for the future management of the above-named 
Foundation. And NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN chat 
unless within two months after the publication of this 
Notice, a Petition is presented to Her Majesty in Council, in 
pursuance of Section 39 of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, 
or a Petition is presented to the Committee of Council on 
Education in pursuance of Section )3 of the Eudowed Schools 
Act, 1873, such SCHEME may be approved by Her Majesty 
without being laid before Pariiament. 

Copies of the SCHEME, price Threepence each, may be 
obtained from Mr. Toms, the Depository of the British and 
Foreign School Society, 72, } a caster-street, S. H, or from 
the Secretary, Cherity Comm sio, Whitehall, 8 W. 

This SCHEME way ako be scen, without charge, at the 
said Office of the Charity Commission. 

PATRICK CUMIN, Assistant Secretary. 

Education Department, 18th March, 1878. 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—58, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, EC. 
Capital—£100,000. 
TrustTses—Sir Frederick M. Williems, Bart, M.P., Thomas 
Horatio Harris, Esq., Thomas Lambert, Esq. 

All kinds of Life Assurauce Business effected. Special 
advantages to total abstainers. Second-class lives as.ured, 
Six Triennial Bouuses distributed, Next bonus year, 1878. 
Agents wanted, Apply to 


ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 
090 COUNTY MIDDLE - CLASS 
SCHOOL. 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 

success of this School for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
sommercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
During the past year, 1876-7, all the candidates tent up from 
the Se have the Local Examinations. Cambridge 
Local Examination, Dec., 1876, one Senior and five Juniors 
passed (three in honours and distinguished in four subjects). 
Oxford Local Examination, May, 1877, one Senior and two 
Juniors passed (one in II. Classe). They passed collectively 


107 out of 108 subjec References to parents in all parts 
of England. usive terms twenty-two or twenty-four 


guineas. 
pectus apply to the principals, Messrs. 


For views and 
J. and J. W. M 8 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLRGR. BEECHES 
GREEN, 8TROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON 


_ “The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting theological knowledge without insisting on the 
adoption of rerticular doctrines.” 

The Trustees of Manchester New College offer for compe- 
tition TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum, tenable 
for two years at any British or Irish University. , 

At the time of receiving the aer scholar is to 
furnish « written statement that it is his bon4 fide intention 
to enter Manchester New College, as a D:vinity student, the 
first session after graduation. The EXAMINATION will be 
held at UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C., on Tuurnspay and Fripay, May 9th 
and 10th, at 9 a.m. 

For ſurther particulars apply to 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A, 

26, George-street, Manchester; or 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 

13, Southiil-road, Liverpool. 


Secs. 


— 


SYLUM for FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 
Reedham, Coulsdon, Surrey. 

The ANNIVERSAKY DINNER of this Charity will be 
held at CANNON STREET HOTEL,on Tusspay, 26th of 
March, 1878. 

The Right Honourable the LORD MAYOR sill preside, 
supported by Alderman and Sheriffs Nottage and Staples 

Gentlemen are invited to act as Stewards, and will oblige 
by sending in their names to the Secretary, at the office, 
6, Finsbury-place South, E.C. 

T. W. AVELING, D.D., Hon. Sec. 


Sai HALL, LONDON. — The 

CONCERT HALL in connection with the LONDON 
BRANCH of the Pianofsrte business of Messrs. 
STELN WAY and SONS (Steinway Hall, New York), forming 
tie most comfortable as well as the best furnished Concert 
Room in London, will be LET for SUNDAY RELIGIOUS 
SERVICES, and on week-days for Lectures, Readiogs, and 
other Public (non-political) Meetings. The Hall is carpeted, 
heated with hot-water ppes, brilliantly lighted, well 
ventilated, and supplied with a large Church Orgen. Private 
rooms for use of — &c., attached. For terms, &c., 
apply to the Hall Manager, Steinway Hall, London, 15, 
Lower Seymour-street, Portman-square, W 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Heap Master—Rev. RICHARD ALLIOTT, B. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH MASTERS— 


G. H. BIANC HI, Esq., M.A., St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge (Ist in the 2ud Class Classical Hononrs, 1874). 


Rev. JAMES B. McISAAC, M. A., Glasgow. 
JOHN LEGGE, Esq., M. A., Aberdeen. 
A. LAYLAND, Esq. 
Matuematics—G. N. HOOKER, Esq. 
Faencu AND Gserman—Mons. LUTZEL SCHWAB, 


Science—JOHN REID, Esq., M.A. 


For terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Head Master, 
or the Local Secretary, Mr. A. Boardman. 


COLLEGE, TAUNTON, 


11 — T 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.) 
Second Master — T. POW ELL, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters. 


Pupils —— for the Cambridge Local and London 
University Examinations, and also for Commercial life. 
Three Pupils passed the last Matriculation Examination, and 
one the lost B.A. Examina ion of London University—all in 
the first division. The ex ellence of the Dietary and of the 
Sanitary arrangements is attested by the good health which 
has ailed. The playground, in the midst of an Estate 
of 27 Acres, is supplied with Gymnastic Apparatus and 
spacious Swimming Bath. Separate study rooms are pro- 
vided for J pas for examinations. Exhibitions 
vary from £15 to £40 per annum. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

A * — has * — * 
& separate and with separate playground, u 
the care of Mrs. MILNE. Periodical examinations are 
conducted by the Principal of the College. 


Terms from 26 Guineas per annum. 


or further particulars apply to the Pain 
e, to Mrs. MILN X, or to the Secretary, 


Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


For Pros 
CIPAL, as 


Or. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 


First Master—ALEX. MILNE, B.A. (Lend.) 
Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. W 
Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


HE SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLEGE 
for YOUNG LADIES 
(In Ur ion with the College of Preceptors), 
1, CARLTON MANSIONS, CLAPHAM RISE, 8.W. 


Principal—Miss WINSLOW, A. C. p. 


A few YOUNG LADIES are RECEIVED as 
BOARDERS, and prepa e, if desired, for University and 
other Examimations. As the number of Resident Pupils is 
limited, the charecter of the Establishment is more that of a 
family than a tchool, no consistent expense being spared to 
provide for the comfort and welfare of the Pupi's, as well as 
to re der it an ivstitution where they may receive a superior 
Education under the lest Teachers. References kindly g er- 
mitted to Rev. C. H. Spur.eon and Pareuts of Pupils. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 
Head Mistress—Miss D’'ESTERRE HUGHES, 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders, 
Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
Priucipal of St. John's Hill House Academy. 


ST. LEONARD'S, HASTINGS, 


UDOR HOUSE BOARDING ESTABLISH. 
MENT, 50, WARRIOR SQUARE. 


Select Board and residence in a Minister’s house. Home 
comforts. 
For terms, address Mrs. J. R. Jen ins. 


IDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL; BROMLEY. 

COMMON, KENT, situate Twelve wiles from 
London. Pupils ere cerefully prepere tor the various 
exam nations by resident graduates. Several have passed 
College of Preceptois, and the South Kensington Science 
aud Art. There area few VACANCIES. Diet unlimited 
Terms strictly inclusive, 28 to 30 gu neas.—For testimonials, 
prospectuses, and views, adds Dr. Gayfer, 


home, large playgrou 


| 


— 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 
MR. AND MRS. BURR’S BOARDING-HOUSE, 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and 
numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR’S PRIVATE OMNIBUS 
leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to 
convey visitors to varions parts of London free of charge. 
Terms from Six Shillings per day. Dinner at Six o’clock. 


CHAPPELL AND CO.’S 
SPECIALITIES. 


ALEXANDRE ORGANS 
FOR HOME Us. 


In consequence of rebuilding of premises, a number of 
these orgen-like instruments will be sold at great reductions 
for cash, or on the Three Years’ Lystem. 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN, 


Type H, containing Dulciaus, Flute, Principal, Vox humana, 
Gamba, Sub-bass, end Automatic swell Price 50 guineas, 
Reduced price £35 cash, or £3 10s. per quarter on the 
Three Years’ System. 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN, 
Type A, conta ning Dulcians, Leblich, Flute, Vox bumana, 
Gamba, Dispason, Principal, Sub-baes, and Automatic swell 
(60 guineas). Reduced price £40, or £4 per quarter for three 
years. Other varieties at equally reduced rates. 
Full illustrated list free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO.’S 
SPECIALITIES IN 


ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
BY ALEXANDRE. 


NEW ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 


Five octaves, two pedals, suitable for cottage or school. 
Price seven guineas. 


GOTHIC MODEL, 


Carved oak, 10 stops, &c., 22 guineas, or £2 2s. per quarter 
on the Three Years’ System. 


NEW ORGAN MODEL. 
Two rows of keys, five stops and sub-bass, Venetian 
swell, two knee pedals, 28 guineas, or £2 16s. per quarter on 
the Three Years’ System. 


EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL, 


Fifteen stops, 4) rows of vibrators, Venetian swell, 35 
guineas, or £3 10s, per quarter for three years. 


SPECIAL CHURCH MODEL, 
Eighteen stops, five rows of vibrators, &c., 50 guineas, or 
£5 per quarter on the Three Years’ System. 

A Liberal Discount to Schools and the Clergy. 
Full illustrated lists free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
The Faculty aie 322 most nutritious, — 

digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, g 

invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 
NI 
7 Or 1 a 
te — oe SS See, Se © See Cee Oe 
Te aod tn austens qunsean Gan coh Diba. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast e thle. 


CocoariIna 1 LA VANILLE ws the most delicate, 
cheapest 


Vanilia Chocolate, 1. taken when richer 
chocolate is ited. 


In tin ets at J. 6d., 38., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charities on ial Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO. 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tas NONCONFORMIST are 
follows :— 


Ml. . eee eee eee eee esse 959 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Leaper Pacs.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 


Tun Noxconrozuler is registered for transmission 
a 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


The Nonconrorgmist is supphed Post-tree on the 
following terms :— 
Crepit.—Annually, 24s.; Hef early, 128.; Quar- 


ony 6s. 
REPAID.—Anobually, 21s. . — 
AusTRaLia.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription, 
£1 3s, 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, CI 58. 2d. 
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will hardly be restrained from taking part with 
the insurgents. 


Day by day our war papers are busy in 
denouncing Russian aggression and lust of 
territory. If these British patriots will look at 
home they would discover that it is not Eng- 
land that can afford to cast a stone at Russia. 
In their eagerness to arouse public opinion 
against Muscovite aggrandisement, they seem 
to forget what has been the action of their own 


THE WEEK. | 

The ratificationsof the Treaty of Peace signedat | 

San Stefano, and still designated preliminary,“ 
were exchanged at St. Petersburg on Sunday. 


The text of that important document has been 


forwarded by couriers to the several Courts of 
Europe, but, according to the statement of Lord 
Derby in the House of Lords, is not likely to be 
received by our Government before Saturday 
next. 


It is not supposed that the provisions of | 


country for a century past. 
„During that time,” said Mr. Richard, M. P., in 


one of his recent speeches at Merthyr, ‘‘ we have 


taken from the French Canada, the Mauritius, 
Nova Scotia, Dominica, Tobago, St. Vincent, 
Grenada, and St. Lucia. From the Spaniards we 
have taken Gibraltar, Jamaica, Trinidad, Honduras, 
and the Falkland Islands. From the Dutch we 


have taken the Cape, Ceylon, Essequibo, Demerara, 
| Berbice, and St. Helena. From the Danes we have 


taken Heligoland, and some forts on the West 
Coast of * — From the Turks—we have not 


the Treaty greatly differ from the versions | spared the Turks—we have taken the Ionian Islands, 
already published, no alterations having, it is | Adem, aud Perim ; from the Burmese we have 


stated, been made at St. Petersburg. 


As soon as the text of the Treaty has been 
formally made known to the Signatory Powers, 
the invitations to the Berlin Oongress will be 
issued by the German Government. That 
assembly will probably, Mr. Bourke stated last 
night, meet at the end of the present montb, 
and all the Powers will be represented by their 
respective Chancellors or Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs, except England, which will send Lord 
Lyonsto Berlin. The question at issue between 
Prince Gortschakoff and the British Cabinet still 
remains unsettled. Before Her Majesty’s Mini- 
sters consent to send a Plenipotentiary to the 
Congress, they require that every article in 
the treaty between Russia and Turkey shall be 
placed before the Congress in such a manner 
that it may be considered what articles require 
the acceptance or concurrence of the several 
Powers.” It does not appear that Russia actu- 
ally refuses this demand; but there is some diplo- 
matic difficulty between the two Governments, 
which our war newspapers magnify as one of 
vital importance. But as England stands alone 
in this matter, we may presume that the 
obstacle to an understanding is not insuperable. 
At the meeting of the Hungarian Delegation 
yesterday, Count Andrassy explicitly said that 
every Government will have the opportunity 
of stating its opinions as to what points in the 
treaty have a European character, and which 
have not”; and every Government will also 
have the option of withdrawing from the Con- 
gress, if dissatisfied with its decisions. We may, 
therefore, be excused if we place more faith in 
the declarations of the Austrian Chancellor than 
in the alarmist articles of our anti-Russian 
Press. Count Andrassy still hopes for a pacific 
settlement of all difficulties, and that the Con- 
gress will assemble. He does not see that the 
interests of Austro-Hungary have as yet been 
seriously menaced, and hopes that some re- 
arrangements of the Treaty will be made so as 
to make its provisions harmonise ‘‘ with the 
welfare of the Monarchy.” There is also reason 
to believe that Prince Bismarck, who will pro- 
bably preside over the Congress, is strongly in 
favour of the fullest discussion of the Russian 
proposals, and of their revision, if need be, in 
the general interests of Europe. 


The news from the Greek provinces of 
Turkey indicates that the insurrection is on 
the increase, while a large body of Ottoman 
troops has arrived to suppress it. 
ties are acting in the usual fashion. They have 
let loose upun the population not only a horde 
of Circassians, who plunder and murder with- 


taken Aracan, Tavay, and Pegu ; from the Chinese 
we have taken Hong Kong; from the Kaffirs we 
have taken in South Africa a territory which is 


said to be larger than the Austrian Empire ; from 
the Sultan of Borneo we have taken Labuan and 
Sarawak ; and by settlement, we have occupied, 
without asking any body's leave, New South Wales, 
Van Dieman’s Land, Norfolk Island, Sierra Leone, 
Swan River, South Australia, New Zealand, North 
Australia, and Australia Felix, taking possession of 
the land of the natives, whenever it suited our con- 
venience, without the smallest consideration or 
remorse. And in India we have been plundering 
everybody. Within the period we fix as marking 
the encroachments of Russian ambition, we have, 
in that country alone, annexed to our territories by 
conquest and intrigue an extent of country whose 
population is probably nearly three times as large 
as that of the whole Russian Empire. Yet we go 
into hysterics of indignation, and say, Look at 
this aggressive Russia! 


In a carefully-prepared speech, Mr. Pease, on 
Wednesday last, moved the second reading of 
his Bill for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment. The debate, which occupied the whole 


The authori- | 


sitting, was chiefly remarkable for the an- 
nouncement of the Attorney-General that the 
| Government would introduce a bill to provide an 
appeal in criminal cases, and for the absence of 
any defence of the present system. That 
the feeling against the infliction of the extreme 
penalty is growing in the community is mani- 
fest, and it has been greatly strengthened by 
such peculiar cases as that of the Stauntons. 
The House of Commons, however, influenced 
perhaps by the promised concessions of Sir John 
Holker, threw out Mr. Pease’s bill by the 
decisive majority of 199 (263 to 64). 


THe Chancellor of the Exchequer has an- 
nounced that he will make his financial state- 
ment on Thursday, April4. Quite apart from 
the six million credit, it is not likely to bea 
very agreeable Budget. Last year the revenue 
and expenditure were nearly balanced. This 


year the revenue is not likely to show any 4 


increase upon the Estimates of last April, and 
almost every item of ordinary expenditure, so 
far as can be known, is in excess. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, according to the Statis/, that 
Sir Stafford Northcote will have to provide for 
an aggregate outlay of some eighty millions 
and a half, and to face a deficit of about a mil- 
lion and a half. This adverse balance could be 
made good by an increase of a penny in the 
pound on the income-tax, unless there should 
be some ingenious device for meeting the 
exigency by some other form of taxation. Ths 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has stated that he 
should propose to pay off the six million credit 
within three years, and should any part of it be 
included in the Estimates to be submitted to 

Parliament on the 4th of April next, the defi- 
ciency will be increased by this additional sum. 


right hon. gentleman would not again stand 
for Greenwich, than half-a-dozen Liberal con- 
stituencies sought the honour of having him as 
their representative in the next Parliament. 
Conspicuous amongst these is Leeds, which it 
will be remembered returns three members, two 
of whom are, at the present time, Conservatives. 
The Libera] Association of four hundred has for 
some time been in a great strait as to the choice 
of a candidate to run with Mr. Barran, M. P., 
at the next election, and met on Friday last for 
that purpose. Hardly had the meeting been 
constituted than the chairman asked if it 
would not wish to secure Mr. Gladstone, if 
possible, as its candidate. The response 
was immediate, enthusiastic, and unanimous, 
A resolution to that effect was pro 

by Sir Andrew Fairbairn, supported by all the 
other gentlemen whose names had been before 
the Association, and carried by acclamation. 
Possibly the right hon. gontlemsn may not 
deem it expedient to make an immediate choice, 


but as the Liberals of 17 to return 
him for a safe seat free of personal trouble 
and expense, and to exonerate him from all 
responsibility for local business, the offer is a 
handsome and tempting one. This ie one of 
many indications that the opinions which have 
become so prevalent in the metropolis, and are 
advocated with so much fanaticism by some of 
the leading newspapers, find but a feeble echo 
in the provinces and large towns. Itis not to 
London that the country looks for guidance ia 
the present critical state of affairs, nor does the 
supp ressson of public opinion by rowdy demon- 
strations mean that it is on the side of the 


out hindrance, but a number of convicts There is, therefore, the prospect of a consider- 
and brigands who have been released from the able augmentation of the burdens of the British 
prisons of Janini and Larissa, Whether the | taxpayer, which is, however, but a trifle com- 
revolt of the population is general is not quite | pared with the sacrifices he would have to make 
clear, but Hobart Pasha hus arrived at Volo | if this country should be plunged iuto war. 
and is said to havea pacific mission to the Greek | — — 
Government. It is to be feared, however, that The statement 80 frequently reiterated by our 
Prince Gortschakoff will not move a finger to | bellicose journals that Mr. Gladstone has en- 
prevent the Turks from crushing out the | tirely ruined his reputation by his recent 
rebellion, and on the other hand, should that | political action has been signally belied by 


result be imminent, the Greek people and army facte. No sooner was it announced that the 
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‘* patriots who promote their cause by violence. 


During the last fortnight a t step has 
been taken towards the consolidation of the 
French Republic. By the co-operation of the 
Orleanist members of the Senate, the Oolportage 
Bill was passed, giving distinct legal sanction 
to the free sale of newspapers, which M. 
Fourtou, availing himself of the obscurity of 
the law, almost suspended during the electoral 
period. A more critical test of Senatorial 
opinion was the State of Siege Bill, which was 
introduced last week, and advocated with great 
energy by the Prime Minister, M. ure, 
After the principle of the bill had been carried 
by a considerable onan it was referred to a 
committee, which repor in favour of several 
insidious amendments that would have placed a 
dangerous power in the hands of the President. 
These were severally voted down by decisive 
majorities of forty and upwards. But on 
Monday the Oonstitutionalists or Orleaniste, 
who had hitherto been loyal to the Govern- 
ment, entered the field. They an 
amendment allowing a state of siege to be 

roclaimed during a dissolution in any 
rtment where an armed insurrection pro- 
vailed. This the Government agreed to accept, 
with a proviso saving all electioneering privi- 
leges. The Right, however, averse to giving the 
seceders from their ranks a triumph, declined to 
support it, and it was rejected by 140 to 131 
votes. On the final vote upon the bill, in the 
exact shape in which it left the Chamber, and 
which gives power to declare the state of siege 
ing a dissolution only in the event of foreign 
war, it was carried by 153 to 100, the Oonstitu- 
tionalists supporting the Government. Thus 
reaction has been deprived of its most efficient 
weapon. The result of this decision was visible 
Finance Minister propered to tobe 
nance pro 
on Thureda L 
moment arrived for giving the Government 
a merited mark of confidence, and eventually 
by — to 34 votes M. Léon Say 's motion was 
carried. 


We understand that the members of the Tan- 
ganyika Mission sent out by the London Mis- 
sionary Society have, after great difficulty, 
re:ched the vil of Kirasa, about forty miles 
east of Mpwapwa, and have formed a camp on 
the edge of a high plateau, where they pro 
to pass the rainy season, and hoped to 
advance further into the interior at the begin- 
ning of May. In a statement issued by the 
society it is said that the members of the mis- 
sion have not suffered much from sickness, and 
have everywhere been received most kindly by 
the natives. Their ju ent is that, consi- 
dering the great weight of their supplies, they 
have, after all, made fair progress. In this 
judgment the directors heartily concur. The 
result has only been delay, but the safety of the 

mission has not for a moment been compro- 
mised”; and there is every reason to expect 
that it will reach Lake Tanganyika before the 


end of the nt year. Mr. Price is returnin 
to Had mod ay ‘ 
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SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
Hobbs or Commons, Monday Night. 


The House of Commons was occupied throughout 
the working hours of last week in consideration of 
naval affairs. The estimates were to have been 
moved last Monday, but, as I mentioned, the whole 
night was occupied in listening to essays on naval 
architecture and naval administration, delivered by 
various members who had marked thie eubject for 
their own. In former times, when those great 
reformers, Mr. Childers and Mr. Goschen, were at 
the head of naval affairs, it was not unusual to have 
the introduction of the Naval Estimates deferred by 
preliminary debate. But under the more equable 
aod less exciting admiaistration of our Conservative 
masters, we were spared this exercise, and for 
some sessions past the First Lord has been allowed 
to make his statement on the first night. 


Failing success on Monday, it was regarded as 
certain that Thursday would see the House in com- 
mittee. But the hope proved delusive, the whole 
of the first night’s debate had taken place on the 
first amendment, one moved by Mr. Seely. On 
this, other members who had placed amendments 
on the paper, or who were full of information on 
naval affairs, had delivered their speeches, the 
occasion being, in some sense, made memorable by 
the reappearance of Lord Henry Lennox on the 
scene of his legislative and oratorical triumphs. 
When, on the last occasion but one, this scion of a 
noble house addressed the House of Commons, he 
spoke from the Treasury bench, occupying the 
responsible and remunerative office of First Commis- 
sioner of Works. Absolutely the last time previous 
to Monday, when he caught the Speaker's eye,” 
he spoke from the bench immediately behind the 
Treasury bench—a position which, according to 
Parliamentary tradition, signifies a gentleman's 
soecial adherence to Ministers and Ministerial 
policy. On that occasion Lord Henry defended 
himeelf from vertain charges connected with com- 
mercial undertakings in which be had had Baron 
Grant for a colleague. Adversity has, however, 
qualified the noble lord’s view of the best possible 
Ministry, and on Monday night he spoke from 
below the gangway, and appeared as a critic of 
naval administration, more particularly in regard to 
the construction of the Inflexible. 

About nine o’clock on Thursday the miscellaneous 
criticism on the naval policy of the Government 
was brought toa conclusion, and it appeared pro- 
bable that even yet Mr. Smith might make his 
statement, and the House go into committee. It is 
true that, as Mr. Smith had risen to address the 
House, Mr. Biggar had risen from the opposite 
benches, and it was known that Mr. Biggar was in 
charge of the case of Mr. John Clare, inventor, 
pwtentee, designer, promoter, and upholder of metal 
shipbuilding on life-preserving principles.” This 
case of Mr. Clare having been repeatedly before 
the House, and having thereby proved its deathless 
vitality, is one which peculiarly recommends itself to 
the hon. member for Cavan. He might have the mis- 
fortune to become connected with a case which 
was capable of being satisfactorily settled—that 
is, satisfactorily in the estimate of the com- 
plainant—whereupon it would, of course, have 
to be dropped. But, in a case like that 
of Mr. Clare’s, with respect to dealing with 
which the Admiralty had over and over again 
replied non possumus, Mr. Biggar had hit upon what 
might be called an exbaustive case of Obstruc- 
tion. Every year he may bring up the case of 
Mr. Clare, may delay the passing of votes, may 
make a long speech ; and, though the time has gone 
by for getting anyone else to join ip the discussion, 
some few minutes would necessarily be occupied by 
the representative of the Admiralty statiog over 
again that Mr. Clare’s claims had been thoroughly 
examined, and had been found to be wholly 
without foundation. 

On Thursday night, when Mr. Biggar found the 
First Lord rising at the same time as himself, he, 
with delusive courtesy, immediately gave way, and 
the cre lulous stranger might suppose that he had 
abandoned the intention of urging this session the 
claims of Mr. John Clare, inventor, patentee, 
designer, &., K. But Mr. Biggar, who bas by this 
time thoroughly mastered the forms of the House, 
knew that at any time before the proposal to go into 
committee was agreed to he might bring forward 
his yrievance, and to do it at a time when the First 
Lord had made his answer, and wheu the House 
really thought it was going into committee, was of 
course an added atiractiov. So when Mr. Smith 
sat down, aftera pathetic appeal tothe House to go 
into committee without further delay, Mr. Biggar 
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it had listened might have heard the oſt · told story 
of Mr. John Clare. Mr. Algernon Egerton answered 
in briefest possible terms, ‘‘ia an off-hand and 
contemptuous manner, Mr. O' Donnell’s complaints, 
when, at one o’clock in the morning, the usual mis- 
cellaneous Irish conversation arose. Once more 
Mr. Smith looked anxiously round the House, and 
began nervously arranging his papers in the belief 
that the time had at levgth come. 

But alas! for the vauity of human wishes. At 
this jancture there interposed the portly figure of 
Sir Robert Peel, who, deaf to entreaties privately 
made to him by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
insisted upon discussing the delicate question 
whether the Government had made a desirable 
choice in electing to send Lord Lyons to the Berlin 
Conference. Sir Robert Peel is a gentleman 
who greatly gratifies the desire of the House 
to be amused. The right hon. baronet has that 
brutally frank way of alluding to personsges 
which waé one of the principal foundativas 
of Mr. Bernal Osborne’s reputation as a bumourist. 
Sir Robert Peel has, moreover, a highly comical 
manner of delivery. He always looks more than he 
says, and passages in his speech which, when re- 
ported, seem absolutely destitute of point, are 
uproariously laughed at in the House of Commons. 
Sir Robert was at a disadvantage on Thursday, 
lacking the audience which usually gathers in 
anticipation of a speech from him. The naval 
Critics had—using the word in a Parliamentary 
sense—shelled everybody out of the House, and 
there were not more than fifty or sixty present when 
Sir Robert rose. But the House gradually filled 
up, it being now eleven o’clock, an hour at which 
hon. members who have leisurely dined always feel 
a patriotic impulse to look in at the House of 
Commons and see if they can do anything to further 
the interests of their country. These were de- 
lighted to find that, instead of Mr. Samuda, Sir 
John Hay, or Mr. W. H. Smith droning away 
about the Inflexible or the disposition of cordage in 
the dockyards, here was Sir Robert Peel, posturing 
and mouthing, and humorously referring to Lord 
Lyons as a most respectable gentleman.” 

This was good. But there was somethinz better 
in store. Sir Henry Wolff had given notice of his 
intention to ask on Friday night a series of ques- 
tions relating to affairs in the East. The hon. gen- 
tleman, however, finding the question actually 
under discussion, took time by the forelock, and in 
a long speech, which somewhat failed in respect of 
expressing perfect approval of Her Majesty’s Mini- 
sters, who, Sir Henry thinks, are not fully alive to 
the iniquity of Russia, he catechised the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. This incipient revolt was 
observed by Sir William Harcourt, who seized the 
opportunity of pointing the moral and showing how, 
whilst the Opposition studiously refrained from 
hampering Her Majesty’s Government, their own 
followers below the gangway were less considerate, 
and did not hesitate, either on grounds of party 
fealty or of patriotism, to handle delicate phases of 
the Eastern Question. Sir William made some 
very good hits, But he was completely bowled 
over by Mr. Plunkett, who in bis easy yet brilliant 
feat of disarming the astute ex-Solicitor-General, 
confirmed the growing opinion of his great talents 
and of the high prospects that lie before him if he 
pleases to avail himself to the full of his oppor- 
tunities. 

Friday was a repetition of Thursday, as Thursday 
had been a replica of Monday. There was this 
variation, that Mr. Smith found the opportunity at 
the outset of making his statement on introducing 
the estimates. But thereafter, for many hours, we 
had over again the epeeches of Monday aud Thurs- 
day, in some instances delivered by the same 
geutlemen, But on the whole, and regarding the 
result, the Ministry cannot complain of loss of 
time during the week. Everybody, and more 
particularly the audience, being thoroughly 
exhausted by the preliminary speech-making, when 
it came to a question of vote nobody had anything 
to say. Mr. Raikes, who is supremely adroit on 
occasions like this, carried the committee through 
expenditure at the rate of over 1,000/. a second, 
and before progress was reported, which happened 
before midnight, all the votes save three were 
agreed to, and the House bad signed for payment 
accounts amounting to upwards of seven millions 
sterling. Similar good fortune followed the Govern- 
ment to-night, when they got into committee as 
early as eight o’clock, and sat throughout a quiet 
evening engaged upon voting more. 
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M. Renan has just sent to the printer's the sixth 
volume of his Histoire du Cbristianisme, which 


calmly presented himself, and the House heard—or if | will shortly appear under the title of L’Englise.” 


Correspondence, 


— — 


RECOGNITION OF EARL RUSSELL’S 
SERVICES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—May I express a hope that the suggestion 
which has been made in your columns will not be 
lost sight of until realised, that some acknowledg- 
ment should be made to Earl Russell of the service 
which he rendered in 1828, and many years after- 
wards to the cause of civil and religious liberty ? 
An address, as proposed by C. W.,“ to be pre- 
sented on the fiftieth anniversary of the day on 
which the Bill for the Repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts became law, would seem to be the 
most proper form in which that acknowledgment 
can be made, It may advance the project a step 
nearer completion, if you will kindly admit a hint 
or two which I now proceed to offer with that 
object. 

As to the body by which the movement should 
be forthwith taken ia hand and promoted, I submit 
that to the committee of Deputies of the Three 
Denominations this matter really belongs. As the 
ancient and historical representative of Protestant 
Nonconformity, none could be so fitting to initiate 
the scheme; and as old co-workers with the noble 
earl, the Deputies would doubtless recall many 
pleasant memories in connection with his lordship’s 
earlier struggles for the rights of conscience, 

Though promoted by the Deputies, the address 
should, I think, be so drawn as to express the views 
of a much larger public than the constituency of thag 
body. It should be so worded, for example, that 
it might be signed by the Jewish correspondent who 
addressed you on this subject in your last number, 
How far the signatures should be those of repre- 
sentative men only, or whether opportunity should 
be afforded to the rank-and-file of the friends of 
civil and religious liberty to append their names, I 
leave for consideration hereafter. My only care is 
to see some indication that the thing will be done, 
and done in time. 

The great Act for the relief of Dissenters from 
civil and religious disabilities, called the Corporation 
and Test Repeal Act, became law on May 9, 1828, 
When the jubilee of that event occurs in May 
next Earl Russell will be within a few weeks 
of eighty-six years of age. No doubt as a man, 
a senator, and a Minister, he has had his faults, 
But will any one deny to him the merit of consis- 
tency and courage in the advocacy of Liberal 
opinions now embodied in legislation, which, half a 
century ago, were extremely unfashionable, and 
entailed no small amount of obloquy ? Can anybody 
doubt, who has watched any considerable portion of 
his lordship’s career, that his characteristic prin- 
ciple, whether on the Ministerial bench or in the 
cold shade of Opposition, bas been an elevated sense 
of duty to God, to his country, and to mankind? 
Dissenters would be ungrateful indeed if they for- 
got what they owe to him; but it should not be 
overlooked that, long before the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, he had pleaded the cause 
of civil as well as religious liberty, in the House of 
Commons. He was elected to a seat in Parliament 
in July, 1813, while yet a month under the age of 
twenty-one ; in 1817 the discontent of the people 
became so alarming beneath Tory rule, that Lord 
Castlereagh proposed the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Lord John Russell offered the most 
strenuous opposition to this measure in words, some 
of which deserve to be enshrined among the most 
memorable sayings of British statesmen. ‘‘The 
year before this law passed,” said his lord - 
sbip, referring to the original enactment in the 
reign of Charles II., “ plot wes discovered, 
which, though it has since been mentioned only as 
an instance of credulity, wore at the time a most 
alarming appearance. No less than two hundred 
persons, many of them of the first rank, were 
accused of conspiring the death of the King 
Yet at tis time did the Lords and Commons pre- 
sent for the royal assent this very bill of Habeas 
Corpus, which for less dangers you are about to 
suspend. We talk much—I thiok s great deal too 
much—of the wisdom of our ancestors. I wish we 
would imitate the courage of our ancestors, They 
were not ready to Jay their liberties at the foot of 
the Crown upon every vain or imaginary alarm.” 

It was not long after this that the gloomy pro- 
spect of public affairs, combined with the weak 
state of his health, led Lord Russell seriously to 
consider the propriety of retiring altogether from 
Parliament. Happily he was persuaded not to do 
so ; how greatly to the advantage of the nation is 
shown by the history of tke last half-century. 
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Permit me to append to this letter a portion 
of the remonstrance that his friend, Thomas 
Moore, the poet, addressed to the noble lord 
on hearing of the intention, which, in deference 
to this and other representations, he wisely 
abandoned. It may be interesting to many to 
look across the vista of sixty years, and to think 
that these verses were addressed to the fine old 
English nobleman whom we have still among us, 
who was then a young man of some five or six-and- 
twenty! 
Yours, &c., 
AN OLD-SCHOOL NONCON. 


Ob, no; never dream it, while good men despair 
— tyrants and traitors, and timid men 
Ww; 
Never think for an instant thy country can spare 
Such a light from her dark' ning horizon as thou. 


With a spirit as meek as the gentlest of those 
Who in life’s sunny valley lie sheltered and 
warm ; 
Yet bold and heroic as ever yet rose 
To a top cliffs of fortune, and breasted her 
storm; 


With an ardour for liberty, fresh as in youth 
It first kindles the bard, and gives life to his 


lyre ; 
Yet mellowed even now + Ape mildness of truth, 
Which tempers, yet chills not, the patriot fire; 


With an eloquence, not like those rills from a 
eight, 
Which sparkle, and foam, and in vapour are 
o’er 


But a current that works out its way into light 
2 the filtering recesses of thought and of 
re; 
Thus gifted, thou never canst sleep in the shade : 
If the stirrings of genius, the music of fame, 
And the charms of thy cause have not power to 


persuade, 
Yet think how to freedom thou’rt pledged by thy 
name. 
Like the boughs of that laurel by Delphi's decree 
Set a for the fane and its service divine, 
So the branches that spring from the old Russell 
tree 
Are by Liberty claimed for the use of her shrine, 


DR. LEE, OF LAMBETH, AND HIS 
GRIEVANCES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—The miseries and misfortunes of Dr. Lee, 
of, the church of All Saints, New Cat, receive a 
periodical airing through the medium of the press 
at the instigation of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Dr. Lee poses as the ill-used vicar, and 
the New Cut ia held up to scorn as a locality from 
which a church can get no churchwardens, and a 
parson no congregation ; so the lawful debts of the 
church must be thrown on to the general fund. 
Where will it stop? Will the Metropolitan Board 
of Works pay for the repairs of chapel fabrics as 
well as of Episcopal buildings’? If not, why not? 

What is the story of this edifice? Some fourteen 
or fifteen years ago Dr. Lee, the editor of the 
DirectoriumA nglicanum, succeeded an Evangelical in 
the incumbency. Immediate steps were taken at 
considerable cost to turn the church into a Ritua- 
listic temple of the highest type. The tower and 
gateway in the main thoroughfare were left to 
ruin and decay, so that worshippers might come in 
by the door immediately opposite the high altar, 
and not sacreligiously enter the church at the same 
end where the altar was placed. The font was 
placed in its proper Catholic position with appro- 
priate Catholic devices. Screens, candles, and 
crucifixes soon followed suit; ani so glaring were 
the alterations, in the anti-Protestant sense, that 
Bishop Sumner, who was then Bishop of Winchester, 
refused to open the church unless certain things 
were removed: which was done, but the objec- 
tionable articles were, as I am informed, reinstated 
directly the bishop left the building. All this led 
to a painful controversy between the priest and the 
people of the parish. According to rumour, masses 
were said over dead bodies which were placed in 
the church and kept there all night. The most 
violent things were said from the pulpit against 
Protestants, Protestant martyrs, and Protestant 
worship. The people of the New Cat, as described, 
are, no doubt, very depraved, wicked, and in a 
hopeless state generally; but, bad as they are, 
according to their critics, they could not see the 
fair dealing and honesty of a parson in a Protestant 
church, receiving Protestant pay, and deaounciog 
Protestantism from a Protestant pulpit. The 
church has been the home of ecclesiastical law- 
breakers ever siuce. On great fast days ani feast 
days they sometimes troop down in shoals, defying 
both the law and the Gospel, and if the money 
were only saved that it costs for candles and 
incense on these high -falutin occasions, the Board 
of Works might soon be paid. 
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The wickedness of the denizens of the New Cut 
in not supporting the Church as by law established 
may be further seen by reference to a personal re- 
miniscence. Years ago, after, I think, the first 
judgment against Mr. Mackonochie, Dr. Lee, 
and several others of the same stamp, met, 
and came to a resolution, published at the 
time, that they would preach the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation from their pulpits till some 
of them were brought before the Courts, and a 
definite decision given on the point. Within afew 
days I had an opportunity of attending All Saints. 
While the President of the Wesleyan Conference 
was presiding over a prayer-meeting of some thou- 
sand persons at the Lambeth Baths, there were 
fourteen of us present at the church, alltold. I 
forget the text—and, indeed, am not quite sure 
that there was one—but I remember the points of 
the rermon, and ever shall. They were these— 
I. When our Blessed Saviour was on carth He went 
about doing good. He is not on earth now, but His 
priests and clergy are. 2. When our Blessed 
Saviour was on earth He went about teaching and 
preaching. He is not on earth now, but His priests 
and clergy are. 3. When our blessed Saviour was 
upon earth he went about working miracles. He is 
not upon earth now, but his priests and clergy are 
—and they work the mightiest miracle of all—the 
mystery of the aliar. This was the climax and the 
close. 

Soon after I rode from London to Gloucester in 
the same train with Dr. Lee, from Swindon. We 
occupied the same carriage, and I put it to him 
why, if he believed such things, he and his friends 
did not erect churches of theirown. His reply was, 
Sir, we are the Church of England, and intend 
to stand by ourown. With this declaration I did 
not attempt to grapple, further than to suggest that 
Dr. Miller and Canon Ryle, Mr. Maurice and Dean 
Stanley claimed to be the Church of England too; 
but that the only uniting point manifestly was the 
money-bags and the power, and so I fear it 
remains. 

Now, sir, can you wonder that we stupid, wicked 
people about the New Cut cannot see our way to 
believe that the parish priest of All Saints’ is greater 
than the Saviour Himself? The tree is known by 
its fruits. Not only is no miracle wrought by the 
Doctor, but very little in the ordinary way is done 
for the people. Indeed, the New Cut would be simply 
neither better nor worse if All Saints, its high altar, 
Holy Rood, sacred font, and all the ecclesiastical 
trumpery, were swept away for ever. 

What a comment is all this on Mr. Forster's 
eulogistic utterances about parish parsons! Here 
we have, within pistol-shot almost of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s palace, the church of All 
Saints just described; another close by, All 
Hallows, about which the Bishop of Rochester is 
being worried ; and a third hard-by, the incumbent 
of which is the secretary of the Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament, and is believed to pray 
daily for the restoration of the mass to the service 
of the Church of England. A few paces south- 
ward is Father Nugent and the monks of his priory. 
Returning nearer to the archiepiscopal palace, we 
have St. Paul’s Lorrimore, Romanistic in all but 
the name; and, still nearer, St. Agnes, opened 
recently by Bishop Jackson, just a shade worse 
than St. Paul’s, while the next parish of St. John 
the Divine, like St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, surpasses all 
the rest in Ritualistic development and supreme 
contempt for the Thirty-nine Articles and the Act of 
Uniformity. At the same time, as regards all true 
and elevating work among the people of these 
localities, I think I could mention four Noncon- 
formist places of worship, either of which is doing 
more than all the priestly places enumerated 
put together to benefit and bless the people 
around them. It is well for Christianity and 
England that it is so ; for if the blind were to lead 
the blind—we all know what would happen. 

I have trespassed long upon your space, but may 
I say one word more? Ritualism, like convicted 
scoundrelism, is sometimes justified because of the 
great hold it has upon the poor. In neither case is 
the justification true. A certain class of poor 
persons are to be bought by anybody who bids for 
them, and by this means an appearance of popu- 
larity may be kept up. But such practices neither 
win nor hold the people. Ihey debauch 2 
certain class, and make them splendid hypo- 
crites ; but as for turning the people from darkness 
to light, it is a simple turning of them from an 
English fog to Egyptian darkness—even a darkness 
which may be felt. 

Yours faithfully. 
GEO. M. MURPHY. 


| Walworth, S. E., March 18, 1878. 
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PROPOSED UNITED KINGDOM OF THE 
LOWER DANUBE, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Stn, — England, France, Austria, and Italy have 
a potential initiative before them—an initiative not 
opposed to but collateral with certain views partly 
developed by Prince von Bismarck, and not antago- 
nietic to German interests. As the Ottoman Porte 
has fully accepted, in her negotiations with Russia, 
as attested by her signature to the Convention of 
San Stefano, her futare position as a pensioner upon 
the bounty of European Christian states, these 
Christian States are fully warranted in endeavouring 
to make such political combinations as may promise 
security to the future peace and well-doing of the 
commonwealth of Kurope. 

The formation of new, detached, dependent prin- 
cipalities in Eastein Europe is Russia's idea, and 
her paramount desire. This is a repetition of the 
scheme of the old ¢isintegrated German States, and 
of thedukedoms, p: iacipalities, and helpless royalties 
of Italy. All history proves such arrangements to 
be hopelessly bad, inefficient, and indefensible. 

I am desirious to suggest the formation of a 
united kingdom of the Lower Danube, to cousist of 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and Upper Meesia, along the 
line of the Balkans, and continuing the line from 
Kostendil to the frontier of Upper Albania, and 
running below the town of Pristina. 

The true line of the Balkans thus produced to 
Albania is the present, or, shall we say, the old“ 
line-boundary of Roumelia on the north, and 
forming the administrative limit of Bulgaria on the 
south. 

This united kingdom of the Lower Danube, with 
Prince Charles of Roumania for King, would form 
a compact and somewhat powerful State of nearly 
ten millions of people, beaded and capable of being 
welded together by the Roumanian people, who, 
showing by their valour and strong will that the 
blood of the old Roman soldier-pensioners and 
legionaries still flows in their veins, are capable both 
of defence and defiance, 

As Turkey has accepted that a net half-million 
sterling shall be the tribute paid to her in lieu of 
direct sovereignty, it may be fairly stipulated that 
Bulgaria, by paying down a capital sum of seven 
and a-half millions sterling—tifteen years’ purchase 
—the united kingdom of the Lower Danube shall 
be free of all claims, either by Turkey or by Russia, 
who assumes the rights and claims of mortgagee. 
England, France, Germany, Austria, and Italy 
might find sufficient inducement to guarantee such 
an amount of loan, and thus get rid of a Turkish 
lien and of Russian military bailiffs at the same 
time—‘‘ at once and for all.” 

So much for the territorial and financial view of 
the question. 

In an international and political aspect, the five 
Powers named would find themselves in common 
solidarity of interest, inasmuch as a solid mass would 
be provided against any future infringement of 
Russian military force, and barring her inroad upon 
the northern and eastern coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. A greater development of the tolerably 
free institutions of Roumania would be enough for 
the Bulgar Christians, ought to be enough for the 
Christian aspirations of Russia in favour of her 
protéges, and would bring England and Germany 
into accord for a further and not less important 
territorial change in Roumelia and the Greek pro- 
vinces below the Balkans. 

Taking note of and extending the principle of 
equivalent tribute for direct sovereignty, Epirus, 
Thessaly, and Old Macedonia, as far east as the river 
Strymon, if not as far as the Karasu, might well be 
added to the Hellenic kingdom. The northern 
boundary being the southern frontier line of the 
United Kingdom of the Lower Danube; the eastern 
limit, the Strymon or the Karasu; the southern 
boundary the gean Sea; and the westetu 
boundary the well-defined eastern side of Albania, 
giving the middle and upper Albanian people ample 
time, say three or four years, to consider a demand 
for a plebiscite of union with Greece, or, at their 
choice, with Montenegro. A loan of fifteen years’ 
purchase of estimated tribute to Turkey, at any 
period during the first ten years of territorial 
assumption, would be amply equal to anything now 
proposed by Russia in favour of the Ottoman 
Porte. 

Greece has often been reminded of her loan, 
guaranteed by the protecting Powers, when she st 
up housekeeping. ‘The failure of Greece in ber re- 
payment is much more to be attributed to Russia 
tbau to Greece or Lugland. Ou eb. 5, 1830, Lord 
Palmerston eaid in the House of Common, 
„It is, Sir, most important to Great ai 
in the settlement of Greece, that the new 
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State should be decidedly able to maintain 
itself. It is the interest of Great Britain 
to give Greece the means of keeping up her esta- 
blishments, and it is of importance to Europe that 
the new State should be capable of maintaining 
itself in an independent situation. The character 
of the Greek power should be not merely sufficient 
to realise a revenue but to protect its territories.” 
Russia, through her Nerselrode, opposed an en- 
larged and potent Greece, and both Lord Pal- 
merston and Greece had to be content with limits 
so narrow that the expenses and paraphernalia of 
kingly state, with miniature ministerial offices, 
could not be maintained with any chance of 
development of the internal economy of the nation. 

The narrow limits of Greece, the loan, and the 
unwise rule of Otho have all tended to hamper and 
obstruct the moral, political, and industrial ener- 
gies of the highly-gifted Hellenes. They are an 
ambitious, self-reliant, pugnacious, and commercial 
people, as all their fathers were; and both 
Europe and England may be well satisfied to see 
these sons of Japhet dwelling in the tents of Shem, 
Eastern Roumelis, the old Thrace, and the posses- 
sion of Constantinople may well be left, not to the 
furies, but to time, ‘‘ protectors,” and to the 
inevitable deglutition of the future, 

Germany may be inclined to accept and assist an 
extended Greece as a quid pro quo for an enlarged 
Roumania. And with Germany on one side of the 
council table and Great Britain on the other, 
France, Austria, and Italy would find no alarm for 
themselves, and Jess chance of a second and third 
campaign.” Russia would find herself relieved 
from her two years military occupation. Eng- 
land would not see the Custom duties uf Constan- 
tinople multiplied fivefold to provide Russian 
indemnities while Russia would pour in her 
manufactures into Black Sea Bulgarian ports free 
of all duties whatever. 

The Sultan would neither be better nor worse off 
by the creation of the United Kingdom of the 
Lower Danube, nor by the proposed enlargement of 
the United Kingdom of tbe Hellenes. Turkey 
would probably find her coffers fuller than they 
have lately been. Russia, too, will have performed 
her Christian duty, and will have permission to 
return home, to the relief and satisfaction of the 
rest of Europe. I have said nothing of the North. 
Western States, as Austria may consider them ouly 
an equivalant for her assistance in changing the 
style and title of the future beati possidentes. 

Yours, &c., 
ISAAC GREGORY. 

Merchants’ College, Blackpool. 


Gas 


A GREAT PLURALIST OF THE LAST 
GENERATION, 


In the Echo of Saturday--a paper which, by the 
way, has very greatly improved under its present 
management, aud has become a very interesting 
halfpennyworth of well-arranged information—con- 
tains a sketch of the Manners-Sutton family, of 
which Viscount Canterbury is the modern repre- 
sentative. The subject, we are told, is worthy of 
notice, because it furnishes one of the most remark- 
able modern instances of the way in which the 
dignities and emoluments of the Church of England 
have been used by the aristocracy, and the Church 
made the nursing mother of the peerage. The 
Suttons are au offshoot of the Rutland family. 
One of them, the younger son of a younger son (the 
father being Lord George Manners), rose to he 
Archbishop of Canterbury. From the beginning to 
the end of his career he 


Like a great sponge sucked wealth and plenty up. 


Archbishop Manners-Sutton was Primate of All 
England from 1805 to 1828. It is impossible to 
state exactly what were his gains from the arch- 
bishopric during that time. We are told that by 
very careful management he contrived to increase 
its revenues. <A year or two after Sutton’s death 
Dr. Lushington gave it as 32,300/. per aunum. If 
we take the very moderate e-timate of the Evcle- 
siastical Commissioners shortly afterwards—and it 
must be borne in mind that on that Commission sat 
the Archbishop of Canterbury aud other Church 
dignitaries—we sball probably be pretty near the 
mark. Their figure is 22,2161 per annum. Let us 
take it, including the annual value of the archi- 
episcopal palaces, at 23,000/. It follows, then, that 
Archbishop Manners-Sutton, during the twenty- 
three years of his primacy, must have received 
529,000. in money or money,’s worth, and 100,000/. 
at least before he became archbishop, making a 
grand total of 629,000/. At his death Archbishop 
Manners-Sutton, who was heavily in debt at the 
time of his elevation to the primacy, left in personal 
property alone no less than 180,000/. 

He took care that the Church thould provide for 
his family as well as for himeelt. Three of his 


daughters married clergymen. The fortunate suitor | 
of the first was the Rev. Hugh Percy, who even- 
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tually became Bishop of Rochester, and afterwards 
of Carlisle, and who is estimated to have received 


from bis various Church preferments not less than 
a quarter of a million sterling. Another daughter 
married the Rev. James Croft, who died in 1869. 
The archbishop provided for him also. The Guar- 
dian, in noticing the death of this great pluralist, 
calculated that the archdeacon must have received 
from the funds of the Church since he entered 
priest’s orders no Jess a sum than 168,680“. This 
is under the mark, because Mr. Croft at one time 
of his life beld two other preferments. Putting 
these at the moderate value of 50/. a-year each, we 
have a magnificent total of 176,430/. The history 
of the third clerical son-in-law it is impossible 
to trace. We have, then, the edifying spectacle of 
an archbishop who, at his ordination, was particu- 
larly enjoined not to be covetous nor greedy of 
filthy lucre, and he himself and two sons-in-law 
between them managed to draw from the revenues 
of the Church certainly more than a million of 
money. Milton would have said of such men that 
they were hireling wolves whose Gospel was their 
maw ; but one can remember what the Church was 
in those days, and regard it as nothing more 
than the natural product of a dark and evil time, 
which, if the Tories had had their way, would have 
existed until now. Archbishop Manners-Sutton 
also provided for more distant relations while he 
was archbishop. There was the Rev. T. M. Sutton, 
prebend of Westminster, rector of Great Chart, 
resent annual value 6211. ; and of Tunstall, 479/., 
th in the gift of the primate. Then there was 
the Rev. E. L. Sutton, rector of High Halden, 
3251., and vicar of St. Peter“, 560/ , also both in the 
gift of the primate, Mr. E. L. Sutton being also 
one of the Six Preachers of Canterbury. Then 
there was a Dr. Charles Sutton, rector of Alde- 
burgh, 383“., St. George's, Norwich, 144/., and 
Holme, 428d, the two last being in the gift of the 
Bishop of Norwich, which diocese Archbishop 
Manners-Sutton at one time held. There were 
other relatives provided for in similar fashion. 

The crowning achievement of the archbishop was 
to get an Act of Parliament passed, at the close of 
his life, to eoable him to secure to bis grandson at 
some future timea sinecure office of the value of about 
8,5001. a-year. The previous archbishop had secured 
to his three sons, one after the other, the Registrar- 
ship of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 
W hen one of these sons died Dr. Sutton wanted to 
nominate a third successor to the oflice in his place, 
and actually obtained a special private Act of Par- 
liament to enable him to do so. The Registrar of 
the Court—who did no work at all, by the way— 
was paid by fees. Thus the dead hand was enabled 
to tax the living thirty years after. 


Epitome of Hels. 


Saturday being the anniversary of the death of 
the Duchess of Kent, her mausoleum at Frogmore 
was, by Her Majesty’s command, opened to enable 
the housebold to visit it. 

Her Majesty arrived at Buckingham Palace 
yesterday, and will return to Windsor Castle at the 
close of the week. 

It is officially announced that the Queen’s birth- 
day will be kept on Saturday, the 25tn of May. 

The thirtieth birthday of the Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, was celebrated at Windsor 
on Monday in the usual manner. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh left Malta on Friday 
in Her Majesty's ship Minotaur for a short visit 
to Sicily. ‘The ship touched at Messina on the way 
to Palermo. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, who has only left the 
fleet on temporary leave, will not return to England 
until his ship, the Sultan, comes home, when he 
will bring her to this country, probably next May, 
the state of ber boilers requiring their renewal. 

Un Monday, Mr. Gathorne Hardy had an 
audience of the Queen, and dined wih Her 
Majesty and the Royal Family. 

According to a bulletin from Windermere, Mr. 
Ruskin’s health has slightly improved since 
Monday week. 

Oa Monday the Select Committee of the House 
of Lords appointed to inquire into the Contagious 
Disease (Animals) Bill heid their first sitting, for 
the purpose of appointing a chairman. The Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon was chosen. Like all 
inquiries of this kind in the House of Lords, the 
proceedings will be conducted iu private. 

By arrangement with the Government the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill will go into committee on 
Monday, April 1. 

Count Schouvaloff on Thursday was present at 
a dinner party given by the karl and Countess of 
Derby at their residence in St. James s-square. 

Cabinet Councils were held on Saturday and 
Monday. 

Mr. James Caird, C.B., has been requested by 
the Government of India to serve on the commis- 
sion to inquire into the subject of famines, and 
with that object will join the commission in India 
early in Octover. 

jor-General Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson 
and Sir John Lubbock have been appointed 
trustees of the British Museum, in place of toe late 
Sir David Dundas and the late Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell. 

Dean Stanley, though improving in health, is 
still confined to his room and unabie to take part 
in any public duty. He has gone to Torquay for 
a change ot air. 

The Easter vacation of the House of Lords is to 
be from April 16 to May 14. ‘he Commons will 
probably adjourn from April 16 to May 6. 
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Prince Louis Napoleon’s twenty-third birthday 
was celebrated on Saturday at Chislehurst in a very 
quiet manner. 

St. Patrick’s Day was celebrated in various ways 
on Saturday and Sunday in Ireland and in several 
English towns. In Dublin yesterday there was a 
procession in honour of Robert Emmet, but it is 
described as having been a signal failure, not more 
than 2,000 persons having taken part in it. In 
London, on Saturday evening, the ninety-fifth 
annual festival of the Benevolent Society of St. 
Patrick was held at Willis’s Rooms, the Duke of 
Manchester in the chair. Mr. James Lowther, 
M.P., was present, and responded to the toast of 
** The health of the Lord-Lieutenant and the pro- 
sperity of Ireland.” Oa the same evening Mr. 
O'Donnell, M. P., presided at a public meeting of 
Irishmen at Birmingham; Mr. O’Shaughnessy, M. P., 
addressed a similar meeting at Liverpool; Mr. 
Parnell, M.P., spoke at a Home Rule meeting at 
Barrow-in-Furness; and Mr. Delahunty, M. P., 
spoke at an Irish meeting at Sheffield. Michael 
Davitt, one of the Fenian prisoners released on 
ticket-of-leave, was present at the latter meeting. 


One sign of a revival in the iron trade is noted. 
The large ironworks of Messrs. Firmstone, at West 
Bromwich, which have been standing idle for some 
months on account of the stagnation of trade, are 
to be reopened, the proprietors having entered into 
a very large contract for plate-iron, the delivery of 
which will last over the next eighteen months, 

The East Lancashire masters have given notice of 
10 per cent. reduction in cotton operatives’ wages. 
There is great consternation amongst the factory 
workers. 

Two men, named Pride and Jackson, said to be 
well known in Liverpool on account of their resis- 
tance to the vaccination laws, were again prosecuted 
at the county police-court on Saturday. Pride, 
who said he had | been fined fourteen times in eigh- 
teen months, was ordered to pay 20s. and costs. A 
similar penalty was imposed upon Jackson, who did 
not appear. 

At the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, last week, four- 
teen and a-half acres of land were sold for 14,5002, 
being part of twenty acres bought in 1850 for the 
sum of 600“. The land is in Battersea parish, 
bordering ou Wandsworth Common. 


In forwarding a cheque for 300“. as a further 
contribution for clothing the destitute at Merthyr, 
Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., says they have every 
reason to be satisfied that the public bounty has 
been on the whole well and wisely administered, 
and expresses special gratitude to the ladies for 
their vigilance, care, and unsparing labour in the 
work. 

Earl Granville presided, on Saturday, at the 
annual dinner of the London Association of Fore- 
men Engineers and Draughtsmen. In proposi 
the Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces,” he sai 
that though Englishmen claimed to be the apostles 
of peace, we were, and he said it witb perfect con- 
fidence, the most combative nation on the face of 
the earth. He rejoiced at that feeling whenever 
great interests were involved, for it showed that 
the country would unite as one man, though he 
sometimes deplored the tendency which made us 
look for a cause to fight, like the second in an Irish 
duel, when no real necessity might exist. In pro- 
posing ‘* Prosperity to the Association,” Earl Gran- 
ville pointed out the facilities which its members 
possessed of giving practical application to the 
discoveries of science. 

Sir Charles Reed, chairman of the School Board 
for London, announced at Wednesday’s weekly 
meeting of that body, that the Drapers’ Company 
had given two additional scholarships of 30/. a-year 
for four years, open to boys and girls, and men- 
tioned that this made nine scholarships of 30/. each 
given by this company. 

The Kev. H. G. Dodwell was charged at the 
Central Criminal Court, on Friday, with shooting 
at Sir George Jessel, the Master of the Kolis. The 
prisoner, iu addressing the jury, spoke of the act 
as bis ouly means of obtaining publicity and redress 
for the cruel injustice of the judicial authorities. 
He admitted that he tired the pistol, which he 
said was loaded only with a pinch of powder and a 
wad of paper, on which he had written the worde, 
‘*Untaithtul to the best interests of the British 
Empire.” His intention was only to obtain a 
hearing for his case. The jury found the prisoner 
not guilty on the ground of insanity, and be was 
ordered to be imprisoned during Her Majestys 
pleasure. 

Presiding on Thursday at a public meeting at 
Nottingham, in connection with the Local Elemen- 

Trade and Science Schools, Mr. S. Morley, 
M. P., said there was abundant cause to be apxions 
at the present time. There was almost universal 
depression and increasing foreign competition. He 
felt convince. that to hold our own in this country 
we must cultivate the talent of our workmen. The 
competition of industry was rapidly becoming the 


competition of intellect, and upon the skill and 


character uf the English workmen would depend 
the abundance of their labour and the prosperity of 
the country. It was the truest policy of employers 
to come into close contact with their men ; 
while thoroughly believing in the right of workmen 
to combine, he still contended that trades unions 
bad caused increasing alienation Letween employers 
and ewployed. 1 f 
The annual conference of the National Agricul- 
tural Labourers’ Union was held at Oxford on 
Thursday. At a public meeting in the evening, 
Professor Rogers presiding, it was resolved, on the 
motion of Mr, Arch, to petition Parliament in 
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favour of the assimilation of the county to the 
borough franchise. 

An addition to the education grant is to be asked 
for. The original estimate was for 2,176,500 day 
scholars at 14s, 84d., but it is now found necessary 
to apply to Parliament to add a further vote, so as 
to provide for 2,248,000 day scholars at 148. 10d. 
for the year above mentioned. 

The death is announced of Mr. James Hain 
Friswell, the author of The Gentle Life,” one or 
two novels, and a large number of contributions to 
periodical literature. Mr. Friswe!l, who was fifty- 
one years of age, had been an invalid for some 
years. 

Dr. M’‘Gettigan, the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, in his Lenten pastoral speaks in 
terms of strong reprobation of drunken ‘‘ wakes.” 
Some persons, he says, go to wakes and funerals for 
no other purpose than to drink whisky. Such 
people would drink the water in which Pilate 
washed his hands if it tasted of whisky. 

Reference was made at the annual meeting of the 
Liverpool Shoeblack Society, to the prevalence of 
drunkenness among the boys forming the brigade. 
The report stated that the evil had decreased ; but 
the Mayor remarked that it still existed to a suf- 
ficient extent to cause anxiety and pain. It has 
been discovered that some boys under seventeen 
years of age were habitual drunkards. Dr. Town- 
son stated that the opening of the cocoa-rooms had 
had a good effect in drawing the lads away from the 
public- houses, 

One of the Commissioners of Sewers writes to the 
Times to say that the question of electric lighting is 
under consideration by the commissioners, and he 
has no doubt that experiments will be made to test 
its practical value. 

An influential meeting was held at the Mansion 
House on Wednesday to promote the holding of a 
great agricultural exhibition in London next year, 
under the auspices of the Royal Agricaltural 
Society. Resolutions were passed to further the 
object of the meeting. 

Mr. O'Donnell intends to move on the House 

oing into Committee of Supply on the Civil Service 
imates, Class 4 :—‘‘ That the establishment of 
a State Theatre of Shakespearian Drama would be 
eminently expedient in the interest of public cul- 
ture, and would form the only suitable recognition 
long since due from the Raglish-speaking races to 
the genius of Shakespeare.” 
the bodies of the men who lost their lives in 
the Kearsley Colliery explosion—forty-three in 
number—have beeu identitied. By their deaths 
twenty-five widows and sixty children will be 
rendered more or less destitute. 

A singular case of death by choking occurred at 
Wortley, in Yorkshire, on Wednesday. A lad 
named Haigh had obtained a cough ball and placed 
it in his mouth, and was soon afterwards found to 
be choking, the ball having got fast in his throat. 
He died before medical aid could be procured. 

At the meeting of the operative masons, held on 
Thursday evening at the Cambridge Music Hall, it 
was resolved that the men should be allowed to 
take 9d. hour if they could not get 94d. The 
strike, refore, is at an end, as the question of 
time was conceded some months ago. The close of 
the strike leaves, it is stated, about 500 masons out 
of employment. The strike lasted thirty-two weeks, 
and bas cost the unionists, who have been aided to 
some extent by those of other trades, about 30,000/. 
Un the other hand, the master builders are said to 
have ex ed more than 10,000/. in the importa- 
tion of foreign workmen, and altogether the total 
cost of the strike is estimated at 60,000/. 

The trial trip of a new twin steamer, the Express, 
constructed for the nger service between 
Dover and Calais by Messrs. Leslie and Co., Heb- 
burn-on-Tyne, took place on Saturday. The 
Express has been built on the principle of the 


Castalia, with the exception that whereas the latter 
is, as it were, two ships, the Express is two 
complete ships. 


Six thousand persons are said to have been at- 
tacked with measles at Lyons. 

A decree fixing fifteen elections of deputies to the 
French Chamber for April 7 has been gazetted. One 
of the vacancies has been caused by death and the 
rest by invalidations. 

German artists will send about 200 pictures to 


the Paris Exhibition. The masterpieces of recent | caleu 


) 


riation for the award will be opposed and pro- 
ably delayed, Congress will ultimately vote the 
fall amount. 

The Shah of Persia is on another excursion, this 
time to St. Petersburg, where he is shortly ex- 
pected. He is to be met on the frontier by Prince 
Menzikoff, and treated with imperial hospitality 
during his stay. 

The Times of India says Baboo K. C. Sen, 
the leader of the Brahmou Somsj, is about to 
marry his daughter, a girl of thirteen, to the young 
Maharajah of Cooch Behar, a lad of sixteen, who 
does not belong to his community, and who will 

robably indulge in a plurality of wives hereafter. 
The sect are religiously — to early marriages, 
and a strong protest has been urged by the leading 
members of the Baboo’s followers, which is not 
unlikely to result in the disintegration of the sect.” 
According to another account, the young prince 
will declare himself a Brahmo (a pure Theist) before 
the wedding takes place, and no compromise with 
heathenism will occur in the marriage rites. 

There was an imposing Liberal demonstration on 
Sanday at Ghent to thank the municipality for its 
protest inst the bishop’s attack on the Com- 
munal Schools. 

The Philadelphia Peace Society hag sent a num- 
ber of articles to the Paris Exhibition, inclading a 
plough, the shares of which are made of swords, 
and the beam of a scabbard. 

At a sittiog of the Council of the Governor- 
General of India on Thursday, a bill was passed to 
enable the Government to repress more promptl 
seditious writing in the native Indian Press, as we 
as cases of extortion and intimidation by vernacular 
journalists. It was pointed out that seditious 
writing had greatly increased, and latterly had sug- 
gested open resistance, presuming upon the su 

weakness of England. Lord Lytton said the 
articles in the native Press were mostly written by 
persons imperfectly educated, who appealed to a 
class still more ignorant than themselves. 

A telegram from Melbourne, dated March 11, 
and received through Reuters agency, says :— 
“The Audit Commission and the Governor have 
signed warrants for the payment of members, in 
accordance with the resolution voted by the Legis- 
lative Assembly and based upon Section 45 of the 
Constitution. This resolution sanctions the treat- 
ment of the payment in question as a special appro- 
priation ome Se present financial year. he 
Assembly are about to pass separate bills providin 
for payment of members and 4 and it 
is expected that both bills wil passed shortly 
by the Council.” 

The negotiations which were said to be pending 
between the Vatican and the Russian Government 
relative to the Catholic Church in Poland, seem to 
have been broken off. The pope has now notified 
his accession to the Pontificate to Switzerland. 
The latter broke off diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican in 1872 on account of the late Pope’s nomi- 
nation of a Vicar Apostolic at Geneva without its 
consent, as stipulated by the Concordat. It is 
further stated that the Pope has notified his 
accession by a friendly letter to the Emperor of 
Germany. 

Jn a letter on the subject of African exploration, 
and the influence for guod exerted by the mission- 
aries and by the officials to whom the British Go- 
verument committed the task of representing 
her determination to the slavers’ crimes, the 
Rev. Horace Waller tells us that less than ten years 
ago it was computed that nearly 50,000 slaves per 
annum were exported from East Africa to Zavzibar, 
Pemba, Madagascar, the Comoros, Persia, Arabia, 
the Red Sea, and Egypt. This represented 4 loss 
of life in the interior of Africa of half a million 


* * 
w ; it looks as if the thing were to be 
up at last.” 


— So ow 


Mans. MASKELYNE Ax D Cooks, whether oes 
illusionists or magicians, to keep up their 
well-earned reputation at the Rods Hall, not 
only by studious efforts to vary their entertainment, 
but bn permanent attractions. = Psycho, the 

ing machine and card-playing automaton, 


years will be chosen by a jury of painters and | has lately been added a companiwn in the shape of 
sculptors, under the presidency of Herr von Anton | Zoe, who, seated on a pedestal, and clothed in be- 


von Werner, and will be lent from public and 
private galleries. 

The recent schism which resulted in the separa- 
tion of the Constitutionalists frow the Monarchical 
party in the French Senate, has called forth a letter 

rom the Comte de Chambord to a Legitimist 
Senator, by whom it will probably soon be made 
public. 

A Berlin Socialist paper, the Freie Presse, 
announces the arrest, without explanation, of its 
editor, making the fourth of its coadjutors now 
under detention. 

It is eaid that the ex-Prince Imperial of France 
is to proceed shortly to Algeria, where he is to 
enter the French army in the capacity of a private, 
for his one year’s service, the retention of his 
quality of a French citizen imposing this obligation 
upon him. 


female attire suggestive of the Sunny 


South.” will, at the bidding of the audience, sketch 


the Ukeness of any well-known subject, or at least of 
one or two favourite public characters. To these 
interesting mysteries are added the wonders «f the 
light and dark séance, during which Mr. Cooke 
floate, or is supposed to flat, over the heads of the 
audience ; the cabinet trick, which s puzzles the 
ingenuity of the most intelligent onlookers; and 


various other illusions, which most agreeably diver- 


. 
) 


sify a couple of hours’ entertainment, and leave 
s tors in a state of bewilderment at the clever 
evices of Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke. 

PRUDENTIAL Assurnaxce Company. — The 
directors of this company in their twenty-ninth 
annual report just issued, state that in accordance 
with the Act of Parliament obtained in 1875, the 
ordinary and industrial branches of the qe 


The Fishery Award Debate in Congress has are now entirely distinct. Io the former branc 


attracted 
cussion. 


attention, and is causing wide dis- 20,073 policies are in force, assuring 2,756,901, and 
he general opinion is that the United | in the latter branch the annual premium income at 
States ought in honour to comply with the award. | the close of 


was 1,227,803/, being an 


the year 
Washington advices indicate that while an appro- increase of 247,2371. over the previous year. 


Miscellantous. 
— 


Lieut. Conder's new book, Tent Work in Pales- 
tine,” will be ready in a few weeks. It is dedi- 
cated, by permiesion, to the Prince of Wales. 

Dr. Schliemann intends to resume his excavations 
at Hiesarlik as soon as the country is at all safe to 
live in. 

It is rnmoured, says Nature, that the Royal 
Geographical Society is likely soon to send out a 
new expedition for the exploration of Africa, The 
region — Mombasa and Mount Kenia, and 
Victoria Nyanza, is mentioned as the probable field 
of this expedition. 

The Grosvenor Gallery, for which a shilling is 
charged, was opened on Saturday free. There are 
said to have been hardly a score of humble persons 

resent, the attendance, which was very numerous, 
being quite as fashionable as on any day during the 
past session of the exhibition. 

The exhibition of the works of lady artists at 
their gallery in Great Marlborough-street, was 
opened on Saturday. There are nearly 800 contri- 
butions, and it is said nearly as many more were 
sent in. Of these the greater number are in water- 
colours, though one whole side of the principal 
gallery is occupied by oil-paintings. 

icturesque buildings, es studies of pretty 
aces, still-life, fruit and flowers, and y 
pet dugs, are the choren subjects. 

Mr. W. T. Thornton, C. K, has in the press a 
volume entitled Word for Word from H * 
being a literal versification of Horace’s Odes, It 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
Under the title of Tropical Nature, Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace has in the press a new volume of 
—4 which will shortly be published by the same 

rm 


Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, snd Ri 
announce the early publication of a work 
Alexander W. M. Clark Kennedy, enti 
the Arctic Regions and Back in Six Weeks: 
a Summer Tour to Lapland and N . 
Notes on Sport and Natural History.” work 
will contain a and numerous illustrations; and 
will comprise the journal of a tour of some 5, 
miles in six weeks. 

The trustees of the fund established by the late 
Mr. Robert Hibbert have, in response to a memorial 
from Dean Stanley, the Rev. James Martineau, Dr. 
W. B C ter, and others, resolved to institute 
4 — — The first series of seven lectures 
will be delivered in the Cha House, West- 
minster Abbey, by Professor F. Max Miiller, the 
subject being the Origin and Growth of 
as Illustr by the Religions of India.” The ad- 
mission to the lectures, which will commence on 
Thursday, April 25, will be free by ticket, to be 
obtained of Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 
rietta-street, Covent Garden. 

TEeTTENHALL CoLLece.—At the last Cambridge 
Lo al Examination, twenty-four out of a 
hundred boys , eleven of whom 
honours— four in the first, five in the second, and 
two in the third class. 

Untversitry Honours.—On the I7th inst 
Fredk. W. Andrews, son of Alderman 
of Broad Oak, ing, was elected on com 
tion examination to a junior scholarship at i 
Church Oxon., value 100“. a-) ear, for five 
years. Onthe 19th inst., Edward B. Poulton, son 
of Mr. Ford Poulton, of — 1 successful 
in carrying off a Burdett-Couttes larship of 1004 
a-year, for two years. 

Campeipce Local Examinations.—The class 
liste of the Cambridge Local Examinations, held in 


December last, er the * 
University, were issued on Friday. 
that in all 3,683 boys entered— 3, 
under sixteen years of age, and 
eighteen years of age. 
in Clase ., 268 ia Claes IL, 429 in Claas ILL 


in preliminary subjects, religious knowledge, 
Eoglish only; 608 failed, 27 were over 
were absent, and two were re for copying 
Of the seniors, 3) in Class I., 34 in Class 

53 in Class III.; 164 satisfied 

failed, 5 were over age, and 50 were absent. 
were divided with regard to the 


same 

juniors and 885 seniors entered. Of the faniors, 28 

assed in Class L, 68 in Class IL, in 

IL; 558 satistied the examiners, 72 satisfied the 
exaniivers in prelimivary subj ouly, 277 failed, 
48 were absent, and 1 was rejected for copying. Of 
the seniors, 12 passed in Class I., 50 in Class IL, 
76 in Class lil; 363 satistied the examiners, 353 
failed, and 31 were absent. 

Tue Famine ix Cuixna.—A letter from the Rev. 
T. Kichard, Baptist missionary, appears in the 
Celestial Empire, a Shanghai newspaper, received 
by the French mail to band this morning, stating 
that in the province of Shansi the distress is so 
terrible that at the time he wrote children were 
being boiled aud eaten. He himself saw men carry- 
ing little git le of eight or nine years old in baskets 
forsale. He met a Chinaman staying at the same 
inn with himself who had bought two sisters and 
a brother, ranging from nine to eleven years, for 
900 cash, or about three shillings, and another girl 
of eighteen for 800 cash, or « little more than half- 
a-crown. He saw also people dying or ſead by the 
roadside; in some cases the corpses were bei 
devoured by the dogs. Atthe time the presen 
mail left Shanghai, strenuous efforts were being 
made by the European aud American residents in 
China to raise money for the relief of the sufferers. 
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Since that time some contributions have been sent 
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— 27 and also from America. The trea- 
surer of the Famine Relief Fund, 35, Nicholas-lane, 
Lombard-street, E. C., bass also remitted near! 
4,000/. y 41 to China, and several hund 

unds have sent through the Church and 
Londen Missionary Societies. In the greater part 
of the famine-stricken regions food may be bought, 
and all that is needed is money to distribute 
ae the starving inhabitants. The funds 

ised by Europeans are distributed by missionaries, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic, who either 
reside in the interior of the country or have gone 
thither temporarily for the purpose of relieving the 
distress. 

Tue CoLontaAL SecreTary on Sovurn AFRICAN 
Arratrs.—A deputation from the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society bad an interview with Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach on Friday, and stated their views 
upon South African affairs. The deputation was 
introduced by Mr. R. N. Fowler, and incladed the 
Rev. Dr. Moffat, Mr. Hopwood, Q. C., M. P., Mr. 
J. W. Pease, M. P., Mr. James, M. P., Mr. Pen- 
nington, M. P., Mr. Edmund Sturge, and Mr. James 
Heywood, F. R. 8. Mr. F. W. Chesson read a 
memorial stating that the society had been great] 
pained 13 reports lately sent to it, whic 
proved beyond doubt that in Natal women and 
girls are habitually bartered for a specified number 
of cattle ; that even Christian women are liable to 


in such rsons. The 
that as Bete 
to refer the ques- 


osep . 
i orth, 61; Dr. 

; Mr. Otwa 50; Mc? Bean tore 37 ; 
ick, 32; Mr. Price Williams, 16; Mr. 
the remaining two—Sir W. Cod- 


ir C. Bright—got no vote at all. 
i candidates will be’ Mr, Ker 


70 Mr. A. 
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may in the future tow 
disestablishment 


— 2 or — Mr. Sherriff's death, 
took place at Heatherdeane, Waltham, 
Surrey, on Sunday, causes a vacancy for Worcester 
city. He was a Liberal, and was returned at the 
last election in conjunction with Mr. Hiull.—Mr. 
—5— X 

a an inspec ip o eries in Ireland, 
post worth 700. a-year. The writ for a new 
election will at once be issued. 


—— 


HoLioway’'s Pitis.—Indigestion.—How much thought 
bas beeu bestowed, and what ponderous volumes bave been 
written upon this plague of every household, which is with 
certainty aud safety dispelled without fear of relapse, by a 
course of this purifying, seeing, one tonic medicine! It 


rectly, though ess effectively ou the brain, nerves, vessels, 
glands, aud commauds such order throughout the euture 
system that harmony dwells between each aud ite 
functions. 1 cana 0 de the bug bear of the 
public, since II. ay’s Pills are fully compe to subdue 
— a — 1 and — ony cases of 1 a —— 
restore the misera erer to th, strength, an 
cheerfulness. * 


Glennings. 
— 

Prince Edward and Prince George of Wales are 
making great friends with their shipmates on board 
the Britannia at Dartmouth. It is said in accor- 
dance with the custom of giving nicknames to 
— they have been christened ‘‘ Spads and 

pra ” 

An American clergyman has made a startling 
historical disco . According to him, about the 

ear 580 B.C. the prophet Jeremiah sailed from 

alestixe in a ship which landed him on the northern 
coast of Ireland. Jeremiah took with him a 
Princess of the House of David, of whom Queen 
Victoria is a lineal descendant. 

A clergyman was preparing his sermon for Sun- 
day, stopping occasionally to review what he had 
written and to erase that which he was disposed to 
22 when he was accosted by his little son : 
Father, does God tell you what to preach?” 
** Certainly, my child.“ 
scratch it out? 

After the election of Mr. Wilberforce for Hull, 
his sister promised the compliment of a new dress 
for the wife of every freeman who had voted for 
her brother. At this she was saluted with the cry, 
„Miss Wilberforce for erer! But she — y 
observed, Thank you, gentlemen; but I ly 
cannot agree with you. I do not wish to be Miss 
Wilberforce for ever.” 

AMERICAN “‘ Rounpers.”—An American news- 
paper says there are many of the churches which 
are infeeted by “‘ rounders.” These are defined as 

who attend a church as visitors until they 
suppose they have worn out their welcome, when 
they will go to another for a series of Sundays, and 
so on until they have completed the circle of their 
favourite preachers, singers, organists, Ko., when 
set out anew from the place of beginning.” 
Hint vor Taken.—According to an American 
„ a tramp recently walked into a Cincinnati 

k, and ing up to the counter said, I want 
to know if all the baeks have been retired from 
the circulation?” Ohl! no,” replied the clerk, 
**there are about 450 millions of them yet. Thanks, 
thanks !” said the man, with visible emotion, you 
take a load off my mind, It is so since I have 
seen one that I was afraid they all been 
retired.” And then he slowly retired himself. 

Borrowep [P.iumes.—The following suggestive 
incident has been made public :—The other day 
the Koman Catholic Bishop of Nottingham being 
in London, walked in the cool of the evening in 
Kensington Gardens, in com y with @ friead of 
ey met a priest—to 
all appearance a Roman priest—who h 
on his arm, who had her hand in his, and they 
seemed to be on the most rey and 

. The face of the bishop flushed red. 
He passed on; but almost instantly turned back, 


‘*Then what makes you 


” said he, if you 
priest es.” And may I ask under the 
jurisdiction of what bishop are you?” Before I 
answer that question,” said the priest, “I should 
like to ee to whom 1 * 7 14 the 
i 9 ” sai But we have no 
euch Lale in the English Church, replied the 
h!“ exclaimed the bishop, ‘‘ then you 
hear i, and I beg pardou for addressing’ Yous 
to or you ; 
but I do wish that you would not walk about in 


* Sermon Trape.—A curious correspondence 
i in the Guardian about lithographed 
correspondent sent to the editor last 
week the circular of an which undertakes 
i in their 
vertised .” 
say that the editor of the 
be supplied is a beneficed 


and, overtaking the priest, begged permission jn either 
Y 


lithographed, and sent out in linen 
and secresy, and that all names 
confidence.” The issuers of 
circular, who style themselves Clerical, 
Tutorial, and Scholastic Agents,” have replied 
week in a long letter, in which 
first protest against the publication of their circular 
as almost a breach of confidence, and then proceed 
to vindicate their mode of doing business :— 
„Our chief motive,” they write, in starting the 
sermon publication was, and is, we do not hesitate 
to say it, our own self-interest. We issue three 
sermons weekly, two of —1 printed in two 
new t y purchased for blication ; 
sow Ee aie an frei ia Ws sphed. We 
solicited no less than twenty or thirty of the lead- 
ing plain sermon writers of the day for our authors, 
and our terms to them are — liberal. In fact, 
our endeavour was, and is, will be, to offer 
really good termons for moderate terms, payable in 
advance.” Overworked clergy who may want these 
good sermons on moderate terms can fiod out the 
purveyors’ address by referring to the advertising 
columns of the Guardian and Record. As these, 


however, are open to the profligate world, they are 
very properly explicit than the lithographed 
— The sermon- industry is doubtless 
covered by the comprehensive that 
„every description of business is 


at fixed and moderate terms. Pall Mall Gazette, 


* 
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THROAT IXIrATtoxn.—Soreness and dryness, tickling 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jnjubes. Glycerine, 
in these ble confections, being in proximity to the 
lands at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, 
mes actively healing. Sold only in 6d. and 18. boxes, by 
post for 14 stampe, labelled “James Errs & Co., Homeo- 
— Chem ists, 48, Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly, 
ndon.” 


Births, Marriages, and Bexths, 


MARRIAGES, 


HALL—RILEY.—March 12, at the Co: gregational Church, 
Anerley, R. Hall, of Elm View, Crovdon-road, and Little 
Tower-street, to Emma, daughter of G. K lex, Esq., of 
Blakewood, Anerley-park, and of the Borough, Southwark. 

AVEL'NG—WINN,—Mareh 14, at Kingsland Congrega- 
tional Church, Ernest Henry, son of the Rev. Dr. Aveling, 
of Kingsland, to Florence Mary, daughter of W. Winn, 
Esq.. The Terrace, Camden-equere. 

ELLIS —FORTH —March 14, at St. Andrew’s Congrega- 
tional Church, North Shields, by the Kev. 8. Goodall’, 
uncle to the bride, assisted by the Rev. W. A. |.iningtou, 
the Rev. J. W. Ellie, of Trinity Congregational Church, 
Wa'thamstow, to Katharine, daughter of Robert For h, 
North Shields. 

ROELVINK—PRICE.—March 14, at Stamford-hill Con- 
gregational Church, by the Bev. T. Vincent Tymms, 
assisted by the Rev. Veughen Pryce, LL. B., Theodore 
Roelvink, of Winterswyk, Hollar d. and of 20}, Great St. 
Helen’s, to Mary Haydon, only daughter of William Cater 
Pr.ce, of Melrote, Stamford-hill. 


DEATHS. 


JAMES.—Jan. 7, at Adelaide, Sonth Australia, Arthur 
James, second ron of Mr. Wm. W. James, of Leighton 
Buzzard, aged 26. 

JAMES,.—March 7, at Hartwell, Northampton hire, Eliza- 
beth James, widow of the late Mr. W. James, aged 77. 
HARDING.—March 13, at Toubridge, Kent, after a few 
days’ illness, the Rev. David Herding, Pastor of the Ton- 

bridge Congregatiosal Church, aged 47 years. 

DUNN,—March 16, at 7, Holland-road, Brighton, suddenly, 
in his 78th year, Henry Duno, late of Blackheath, for very 
many years the Secretary of the British aud Foreign 
School Scciety. 


Susstirote ror Mik —Tbe Editor of the Medical 
Mirror” has called the notice of the medical profession to 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence, which he calls, Cadbury’s Concen- 
trated Vegetable Milk, and remarks :—*‘ The excess of fatty 
matter has been carefully eliminated, and thus a compound 
remains which conveys in a minimum bulk a maximum 
amount of nutriment. We strongly recommend it as a diet 
for children.” 

Perrecrion,— Mrs. 8. A. Atien’s World’s Hail 
Restorer never fails to restore grey hair to iis youthfu. 
colour, imparting to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty 
Its action is certain and thorough, quickly banishing grey- 
ness. It is not a dye. It ever proves itself the natural 
strengthener of the hair. Its superiority and excellence are 
established throughout the world. Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers. 

Mra. S. A. ALLEN Aas for over 40 years manufactured these 
two ions. They are the standard articles for the hair. 
never be used together, nor Oil nor Pomade with 


Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordinary merit for the — Prema- 
ture loss the hair, so common, is prevent Prompt 
relief in thousands of cases has been afforded where hair hes 
been coming out in handfuils. It ceanses the hair and scalp, 
aud removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

InvaLips.—Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Diseases 
of the Heart, Dropsy, and Tumours quickly cured by Aber- 
crombie’s New Solvent Process, Success testified by mao 
ministers and others, with their respective names and ad- 
en added meg N — Post Free Six Stampa. — 

laremont-square, . 

VIOLET — i bottle of Judsou’s Violet Dye 
will make a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding hot water.” Why not use this beautiful and eco- 
nomical preparation! In 4 pailfull of water sma! woollen 
or silk articles can be dyed in ten minutes. Judson’s Dyes, 
24 colours, sispence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 


stalioners. 
NANA 
this ue over all ot * q 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations. ‘The merit of the latter 
Nr 
tati uare „ but 5 0 
of the — s resemble that of the genuine article. The 
therefore to caution all buyers to see 
lue ou each packet. 
ptiy relievea and cured by a few 
Bredge’s Heal All.“ Ot all chemustr, 


manufacturers 

“ Reckitt’s Paris 
KHEUMATISM 
| ications ot 


Adbertisements, 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 

hed many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 

tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily, 


ONDON and MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL 
L ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). —WANTED, 
active AGENTS for the Lafe, Sick, Accidental, and Endow- 
ment Business.—Apply to H. Marriott, at the Chirf Office, 
42, Southwark Exchange, Loudon, 8.E. 


— 


PPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY. 
Ihe NEXT HALF-YEARKLY ELECIION will take 


lace at the MEMORIAL HALL, Farrmgdou-street, on 


fuxespay, March 26tw, 1678. 
Abe Poll will commence at Twelve aud close at Oue o’clock. 


J. MARCHANT, Hon. Sec. 

i. WINDSOR ROAD, EALING, W. 
The Misses KIDD RECEIVE afew YOUNG LADIES 
as Re.ident Pupils. Those wishing to prepate or the Cam. 


bridge Local or College of ’ Examinations will 
— he facility for study, with a comfortable home. 


The NEXT TERM commences Tursvay, May 7th. 


Marcu 20, 1878. 
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ALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
inconvenience, or expense, in —1 renderer 
Asthme, W. in Old or 
Y N and Vomiting, RESTORED DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD. — ** 


REVALENTA ARABICA 
— — fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic igesti dyspeps habitual constipation, 
diarrheea, — liver — N flatulency, nervous- 
uess, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, 
colds, influenza, M in oo! 1 and rheu 
— 22 iwi spurte 


taste on awaking, or caused by onions, ic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. twen vl wy 

uccess with adults and delicate infants, 000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers 
restlessness, diarrhces, eruptions. The 2s. tins are forwarded 
wir = all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 
s. 4d. in stem 


IMPORTANT CAUTION.— Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chavasse, F. R. C.., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother,” analysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—“ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsis, nervous- 

ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural sisze—miseries | endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARKY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, and | never felt so well in my life 
as 1 do now, all the swelling having left me; | have lost all 
nervousness, I sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say I am like a new man—nothing like what | was before | 
took your food. Pray mate any use you like of this letter, 
and accept my v best thanks. —I am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON .—Monmonth, 30th August, 1876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“I am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what | was at the age of 20— 
in short, [ feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend coufessions, visit the sick, | make long journeys on 
foot, my head us clear, and my memory strengthened. Iu the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of ycur admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLL Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 
U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &¢.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde 
scribable sgony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick bess, amd vomiting by 
Du Barry's Food—MARIA JOLLY. 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No, 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 


in consequence of a Liver Com t, | was wasting away 
for seven years, and 80 . nervous that I was 


menting Ap gems all over, bad digestion, coustaut : 
ness, the most intolerable 


delicious food for three months. The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, and able 
to make and receive visits and resume my social position,— 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 
U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
i Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders. 
Dr. Wurser’s eR ery — July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and sn in many cases, ai) 
hinds of medicines. It is oye effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also in diarrhcea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflam irrita- 
tiou, and cramp of the 599 kidneys and , and 
hemorrhoids. Dr. RUD WU RZER, Professor of Medicine, 
and Practical M.D.” 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 

“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen 2 
I have never felt so comfortable as | do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romaine-des-Lsles. 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably ed for all climates) sells: In tins, 
Jb., at 28.; 1. lib., 38, Gd.; Ab., 6s.; 51b., 14. 12ib, 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powader im tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 38. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 34s. , 
576 cups, 6436. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
i: oausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, aud the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, cr 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobace. 
or drinking. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
ing and sustaining than even meat,—lIb., 3s. Od. ; 2lh., 6s. ; 
51b., 14s.; 12ib. 328 ; 24ib, GOs, 


EPOTs: DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 

77, Kegevt-street, London, W.; same huuse, 26, Place 

Vendome, Paris; 16, Rue Moutsgue de le Cour, Brussels; 

2. Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 

25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienna; 
and at the Grocers and Chemists in every towa. 


1878. 


65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


— h —ę„—: 


BENNETT, 


WATCHES 


— — —— ee 


TO CLOCK 
PURCHAS ERS. 


CLOCKS 


Clocks for the Drawing, 
—, , and Presenta- 
tion o 1 114 

desigus at lowest 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLO COCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


EMORIAL HALL, Farringdon Street, 
Ludgate Circus—MAY and ANNUAL MEERT- 
INGS.— Accommodation for 1,500 in Great Hall and 500 in 
Library. Arrangements for Soirées and Concerts Board- 
room fur Committees, &c.—Prospectu:, with plan of rooms, 
terms, &c., on application to the Secretary. 


HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest daughter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School). 

Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, * lofty 
school-rooms, acd standing in its own grounds, which con- 
sist of large playground, garden, and net lawns. 

In this School the cour-e of instruction is ou the most 
spproved eystem of modern education, combined with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honours. 

Reterences permitted to ts of present and @&rmer 
pupils. ‘lerms 20 and 22 guiness per annum. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD. 
EsTaBlLisuep 183). 

For the sons of Ministers aud Missionaries; the sons of 

Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
l—Rev. W. FIELD, MA. (London) in Classics and 
phy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 


petent 
JOHN CROSSLEY, „ Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, „J. P., Wakefield, urer. 

J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M X., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


Princi 
Phi 


lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 

inspected. The situation cannot well be for 

healthiness,”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
Midsummer, 1874. 

he Committe: have since provided a Chemical Labora- 

tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 


Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

course of instruction includes all branches ot a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
Git the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
ac the Universities. 


Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


— 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Maiers 
RICHARD r. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and MA. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council 
the Philological he. 


„Ke. 
Vics-MasTer— 


Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S. F R.A.8., Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and debe Bociety 


Assistant MastTexs— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY Esq., LL.D. (Edin), B. A. 
F. E. LS. Member of the Council of the Philological b 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in 
University of London, &c., &c. 45 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., MA., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; slso B. A.; First Class in Mathe 
matics at the University of London. 

T. T. JEFFER\, E.., B. A., late Scholar and Priseman of 
Peterhouse, Cawbridge ; 9th Classic ic 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 

+ EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Exsq., B.A. Lond. 


Lavy Resipsent—Miss COORE. 
LENT TERM commenced Monday, the 21st January, 


and further information apply to the 
Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
K. U. MARTEN, B. A. Lee, B. K. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, M.A. 
NG, on- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, N 1 
First Senior Mathematics of 


rcon Mastsr— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 
There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship 23 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship....................... 80 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship 7 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a — oe 
good fields for et and . 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 


merce. 
For culars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the — and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton 


SUMMER TERM, from May Ist to Jury 3lst. 


ELMONT, PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON. 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL QUGHTON, B.A. 
School situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. Princip 
a Dissenter. In 1876 one pupil pessed Matriculation 
Examivation, London University, in Honours. Prospectus 
supplied on — 12 
Referees : ir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL 
CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 
Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A. (Gold Medalist), 
University of London, and Fellow of University 
London, Formerly of Cheshunt College. Inclusive terms, 
from 48 Guineas per annum. 


For particulars, apply as above. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 


Established 1829. by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 
lM ett UNION — Mrs. 
HENRY W. BUTCHER, wife of the H 3 
W. Butcher, receives a limited number of YOUN 
GENTLEMEN, under Twelve years of age, to bosrd and 
educate. Teru s on spplication. 
ORWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY 
for the TRAINING UP of BEREAVED 
CHILDREN in CHRISIIAN FAMILIES. Approved 
cases received in the order of application. No ae 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly requeste in aid of th 


new charity, and will be thankfully received aud acsoow- 
ledged by the Hon. Treasurer, F. J. Lee Smi » 79, 
Mark-lane, E. C.; or the Hon. Secretary, Rev. G. T. Coster, 


Sunny Bank, South Norwood, 8. E. Post-office orders to be 
made p.yable at the General Post Office. Cheques to be 
crossed London and South-Western Bank. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 


227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-croes, London, W. C. 
Established 1864. 
Physician—Dr. Barr Meadows, 47, Victoria-street, J. W. 
Free to the necessitous; payment required from other appli. 
canis. 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E. C. 
General Accidents, Personal Iujuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 
C. HARDING, Manager. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 
£500,000. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
5 per Cent. for Ou Year and upwards. 
Lies than Oue Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest, 
nnn 
are invested additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital, 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


BAe OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
DRAFTS ISSUED u Adelaide and the pri 
Towns in South Avetralia Bills Negotiated and 
received on Deposit at agreed rates. 
Apply at the Offices, 64, Old Broad-street, E. C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


1 —— NEGOTIATED 
to any amount, upon 

Landed Estates, Freebuld aud Leasehold Properties, 

Building Land, Reversions, Life Policies, 
Farming Stocks, Furniture, and all sound Securities. 
INGLEDEW and GREEY 
(Established 1853), 
12, FURNIVAL’S INN, LONDON, F.C, 


— 


pal 


H. MIALL, 27, Kind Srreer, LiviRProon 
1 ene MEK: H iNT AND 
1OZ?WARDING AGENT. ä 
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PERPETUAL 
INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
Established in 1851. 

Incorporated under 37 and 38 Vic, cap. 42. 


Deposits received daily at 3} per cent, 


Realised Shares of £10 to £100 each, interest 
at 4 per cent., payable half-yearly. 

Subscription Shares, issued by Monthly, 
Quarterly, or Yearly Payments. 

Investments can be withdrawn at a WEEK’S 
notice. 

All the Funds being invested upon Freehold, Leasehold, 
and Copyhold Property, the security is unquestionable. 


Advances promptly made, repayable in one 
sum or by instalments. 


NEW SYSTEM OF HOUSE PURCHASE. 


Under the new System, Villa and other Residences can be 
erected in a substantis! manner, with the best materials and 
workmanship, and fitted with all modern conveniences. 

oun plans prepared are varied to meet the requirements 
of a 

The cost of Building can be repaid by Jnstalments in lieu 
of Rent, with 5 per cent. interest upon the yearly balances. 

Prospectuses may be had, and Plans and Drawings seen at 
the Offices of the Society, 16, New Bridge-stret, Black- 


JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


— — — — — — — 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, 


At wholesale prices (for cash). Piancfortes, 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 10 


— 


— Harmontume, 3 stops, 6 guineas. All in elegant 
alnut Cases. Warranted best make. Write for IIlus- 
trated Price Lists aud Testimonials to G. Linsreap, 


‘COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONUON, N.W. 


— ee — — — — 


OYAL POLY TECHNIC.—BUNYAN’S 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; adapted by Mr. W. G 
Wiis, and Illustrated by Dissulving Views and Scenic 

ux, given daily at four and nine, by Mr. H. Proct ok. 
—CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, by Mr. W. R May.— 
POTTERY, its Art and History, by Professor Garpner, 
assisted by a practical illustrator.—The TELEPHONE, and 
TORPEDO WARFARE, by Mr. Kina. Admission to 
the whole, le.; Schools and Children under ten, 6J.; 
Reserved Stalls, including admission, 2s, 6d. Open from 
twelve till five, and from seven till ten. 


— — — — — — 


= RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
will cut long or wet grass (as well as 
short and dry) without clogging, Is 
extremely light io draught, simple in 
construction, end not likely to get out 
of order, It can be used with or 
without Grass Box, Warranted to 
give satisfaction. 


— 


oe RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
“is the quickest, most simple, aod 
most efficent Mower ever used.”— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


— — — 


* RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
is especally adapted for Cutting 
Slopes, Steep Embankments, under 
Shrubs, and close up to Trees, &c. 


= RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
PRICES FROM TWENTY-FIVE 
SHILLINGS. Delivered carriage 
free to all stations. Illustrated cata- 
logne and Testimonials post free on 
application. 


ee RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
WILLIAMS & Co., LIMITED, 
Manufacturers snd Patentees. 

SELLING AGENTS :— 

JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO., Old Swan Wharf, Thames 
Street, London. 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 

Ludgate Hill, London; and 21, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin. 


O THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. Strverron’s 
AURAL REMEDIES. Deafness relieved imme- 
diately, and cured ultimately. The Trumpet enables persons 
to hear Sones, once, 8 my beg oe 22 7 of deaf- 
ness, II 8 are being benefited.—Send for Papers and 
Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Haptist Minister. Albert 
House, Pack-street, Nottingham. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 

Mr. Hall, Chemist, Woodside, Aberdeen, writes, 

“ My customers invariably derive the greatest benefit from 
them.” They instantly relieve aud rapidly cure Asthma, 
—— — — r* 1 Rheumatism, aud 
nervous complaints, and taste pleasantly. Sold at Is. 
and 2s. 9d. per 2 . a * 


DR. ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 
CALLED 

ME POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently 

recommended to the Public as an unfailing remedy 

for wounds of every description; a certain remedy for 

ulcerated sore legs, burns, scald-, bruises, chilblams, scorbutic 

eruptions, and pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, 

sore heads, sore breasts, piles, &c., Ke. Sold in pots, 134d., 
2s, d., 48. Gd, Lls., and 228. each. 


AND HIS 
PILULZ 20 2 OR ALTERATIVE 
Confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be one of the best 
alterative medicives ever compounded for purifying the blood 
and assisting Nature in her operations. They form a mild 
and superior fawily aperieut, that may be taken at all times 
4 confinement cr change of diet. Sold at 133d, 28. Hd., 
. Od., IIe, and 22s. each. 


Prepared only by BEACH and BARNICOTT, Bridport, 
rset, and sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 

OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 

E O, seven doors cast of the Cannon-street Station. Cepital, 
£1,000,000, in 40,000 ully paid-up sh res of £25 each, for the 
Purchase and Sale of productive and progressive House 
Property, and Improving the Dwellings of the Working 
ae on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 

, 1876. 


CAPITAL ALLOTTED.—FULLY Patp-uP SHARES. 


Ist issue, at par 4,090 Au ount............06 £100,000 
2nd „ £1 prem. 4,000 ee 
ard „ £2 prem, 4,000 „ nl 100.000 
4th „ £3 prem. 2,310 eee adel 57,750 

Total ......... 14,310 £357,750 


The Fourth Issue of 4,000 is in course of allotment at £3 
r share premium, 2,310 of which have already been allotted, 
tes purchased, 100. Purchase-money, £392,436. Revenue 
net yielded by Estates, nearly 8 per cent. 
6 Current rate of interest on shares, Five-aud-a-Helf per 
ent. 

As the nett Belance Sheet sill show no Establishment 
ne carried forward, and a large Reserve Fund, it is 
highly —— that the Company will psy interest at the 
rate of SIX per cent. per annum to the shareholders after 
March 31 next. The Fifth Issue will be offered at such a 
premium as may protect, in the opinion of the Board, the 
interests of existing shareholders. 

For full information apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 
Of whom may be obtained an explanatory pamphlet, entitled, 
“ Five Minutes Talk about the Company,” Opmuions of the 
Press, Prospectuses, and Share Application Forms 


March 15, 1878. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


By taking a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Th Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Rt. Hon, Lorp Kitnnatrp, Chairman. 
SUBDSCRIBEWD CAPITAL £1,000,00, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000. 


A fixes sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
roderate Premiums. 

Focus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!!! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as COMPENSATION. 


A p' to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Locs! 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J VIAN, Secretary 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECKIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of. the Binksxck BuILDING Sociaty, 29 aud 
80, Southam ptou-buildings, Chancery - laue. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
2 at the Oifice of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 

np Socizty, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 
Apply at the Office of the Binxaxcxk BANK, 29 and 30, 
Southampton- buildings, C Deposits received at 
caring rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 


Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed. on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on r when 
the Bank closes at 2 O clock. On Mondays the Hauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphiet, with full particulers, may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 


HOOPING COUGH. 


OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 
celebrated Effectusl Cure without internal Medicine. 
Sole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-street 
late of 38, Old Change), London. Sold by most Chemists. 
rice 48. per bottle. 


“TNOR the BLOOD is the LIFE,’’—*ee 
Deuteronomy, chap. ii., verse 23. 


CUAREE'S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impuriti: s, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, y, Skin Diseases, aud sores of all kinds, 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 

It Cures Old Sores, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular — ¢: 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
Fon whatever cause agising, 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warrantea 
tree from ey | injurious to the most delicate constii.+t' 9: 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it (10 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimoniais from all parts. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. Gd. each, aud in cases containing 3» 
times the quantity, IIS. each—euiticieut to effect a permauec! 
cure in 38 majority of loug-standing cases—BY ALI. 
CHEMI AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 

hout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent 1 
any on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High Street, Lincol: . 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


— 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION, 
LLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, of YORK, 
having given SPECIAL attention for many years 

to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEA 88, 
ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and ACOUSTICS, will 
be glad to confer wih Ministers and Deacons in any pert 
of the Kingdom who have in contemplation the erection of 
New Buildings. References, if required, to works executed. 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFF’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, £20. 
Seven Octaves. Plain and substantial. 

EAVESTAFF’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Iventy- 
eight Guineas. In Italian Walnut. Trichord. 


Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Ex- 
change on Liberal Terms. 


F. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St. James's. 


— 


ERRY and CO. 8 Best Quality J PENS, Is. 6d. 

per gross; Perry and Co.’s Raven Black J 

ens, ls. 6d. per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt 

J Pens, 3s. per gross. These Pens are weil 

known for the soft and easy nature of their 
writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


_— and CO.“ 8 UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
PENS, for Large, Round, or Small Hand, One 
Shilling per gross. Superior Qualities of 

School Pens, 2s. 6d. 38. 6/. per gross. These 

Peus are well worth the attention of all Schools, 

and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


ERRY and CO.’8 PATENT COPYING INK 
PENCIL for Writing and Copying Letters 
withont the use of Inkstand, Pen, or Copying 
Press, 6d. each, or post free 74. Box of Leads, 
6d. each. Sold by Stationers. 


ERRY and CO.’8 ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
CURRENT, containing more than 500 Wood- 
ents of ARTICLES suitable for SALE by 
Stationers and Fency Repositories. Post free 
on receipt of trade card and 6d. in stamps. 


ERRY and ©0., Sole Makers and Vendors of 
the STOCKWELL CIGAR LIGHTER,— 
This clever and meful invention is now Ready 
for Sale, price 2s. Sold by ali Tob const. 
W holesale, 19 and 20, Holborn-viaduct, London. 


_ and CO. S AMERICAN DRAWING 
SLATE.—‘the Tammany Bank. The Novelty 
Bank, The Rotating Transparent Slate. Sta- 
tioners’ Hardwere.—Wholesale and Export, 

19 aud 20, Holborn-viaduct, London, 


12 and CO.’S LAST NOVELTY.—The 

HOLBORN VIADUCT PEN.—This Pen is 
certainly the best ever offered to the Public at 
the price—vis., ls, per Sold dy all 
Stationers.— Wholesale and Export, 19 and 20, 
Holborn-vieduct, | ondon. 


ERRY and CO.’S PATENT MANUGRAPH, 
capable of giving fifty copies from a single 
original letter, drawing, sketch, plan, Ke. The 
copies are taken in sn ordinary copying press 
by a process so simple that any boy or can 
work it. Price, with ink and supply of paper, 
letter size, 17s. 6d. Sold by Booksellers aud 
Stationers.— Wholesale, 19 and 20, Holborn- 
viaduct. 

XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 

Eclipse Gas e, with o fire. registered. 
Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. 
Factory, 98, Barringtou-road, S. W. 


1,885, with straight cut 


vee | ooo» 
JOHN HRATH'S| gr tur fr 


—— — — 


LE ‘box of four dozen, of any Sta- 
C RICAL | — 2 for 18 aes. 
PEN. GEORGE STREET. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


WILLS! Sr 
“THREE 

sari CASTLES.” 

TOBY, GC Meant EJ saouaraans, 


than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’ ’’— 
rotected by 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
RT. 
CN LARGEST IN CITY, 


WAREHOUSES, 

COLEMAN STREET and LONDON WALL. 
PATENT COMBINATION 
BEDSTEAD and — MATTR 
CHEAPEST and 

= 9 to the — 
COLLEGES, CAMPS, 
COLONIES, COTTAGES 
HOSPITALS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, LODGINGS 
BAGATELLE BOARDS. 

DESION 5 on APPLICATION. 


IMMENSE STOCK of FUR RE. 
COLEMAN ST., 14, 2, and 2a; 33, LONDON WALL. 


QTORY, G. M. and H. J. 


ad 


BROWN’S REMEDIES. 
SAMPLES FREE. 
EEP-SEATED COUGHS, Colds, Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest, are quickly relieved and permanently 
cured by 


„ BROWN'S HERBAL REMEDIES.” 


All. who suffer are requested to test the efficacy of these 
medicines. A sample bottle will be sent, without charge, by 
post, to all applicants; also a Treatise on Throat and Luug 
Complaints of 48 large octavo A short description “4 
case should be giveu.—Address, Prof. O. Phelps Brown, 2, 
King-street, Covent-garden, London. 


— — — 
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BENNETTS AND BENNETTS’ 


PEW FURNITURE. HIGH-CLASS 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT PIANOS HARMONIUMS & ORGANS 
MATS. Estimates and Contracts Free. * ’ 


Are supplied at i —— — Cash (saving from 
to 50 per cent. 
’ Tone, Touch, and Style—Beautiful. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. — Bee ay 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. : Opinions of Press, — — Catalogues 
CHLORODYNE is * Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 86, GLOUCESTER RO A 1 Ksnetxoron, 
discove Lonvon, S. W. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 


end, 25s. cash. Walleend—Class B, 23s. cash; Best 
Tony, Agee. = ry Inland, 23s. cash; Inland, Clase B, 2s. cash Best Coke, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 14s. Cash on delivery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
Meningitis, &c. .—Hetton or Lambton, 25s,; Wallsend Seconds, 24s. 
From W. Vesa.ius Petricrew, M.D. best Wigan, 230; best Silkstone, 23s.; best Stafford, 22s ; 


“I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine so efficacious as an Anti-Spasmodic and | new Silkstone, 22s.; Derby 22 Barusley, 20s. ; 
Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhce:. end other diseases, and am perfectly satisfied with the results.” | Kitchen, 19s.; Hartley, 18:.; . 182. Nuts, 188. 
“ Earl Kussell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Steam, 20s.; Coke, 14s. per 12 sacks. Cash, Screened, 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging feariully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was Depots, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, lst December, 1864. Northera Railway. K ing’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. nee Oe ober nn wa — 

Cansion — Vico-Chancsllor Sir W. Pace Woon stated that Dr. J. Couiis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor N. W.; and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 

> h * : . 

of C that the story of the defendant, FrexMAn, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had C ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at ls. IId., 28. d., 4s. 6d, and lls, each, None is genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS err 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming ical Testimony accompanies each bottle. es — 8 the purity ert . 


Sore Manvuracrurer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. PURE PIOKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 
HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. (r WHITE'S ORIENTAL PIOKLES, 


PEARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


Pokk MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
IS THE BEST FOR THE strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. SAUCES for Fisk GAME * 


Recommended in the ‘‘ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” Edited by 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S., PF MEATS snd FISH in fancy tins 


88 Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, QRAVY, JULIENNE, eed MULLIGATAWR 
AND SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. Jus, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
STEEL PENS, hr quality, 2 dy POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF rr 72 a 5 
EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- FE ) in es, Oran 
. ae Ha ere 
No. f . ; ~ — wr 
) , No. 6); : VOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
„ Stas, | BROWN AND POLSON'S| FEE sats l 
PEN, No. 847; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 453, give universal CORN FLOUR — Ginger, — | 
e you ttt Pin: ENOROGRING Fu Ne oe BOSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
. N. 5 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 820. a ee sn ae bide eal das Ue GAG oP ere 
Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. Fuenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, and Italian Warehonsemen throughout the world. 
HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING STOVE AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
reer F, Vent. Cg ise Core for br b UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. |KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
al. A Lady writes: “It is the most rful lictl 
stove ever invented ; one scuttle of coal las three days j LEA AND PERRINS’ The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 
; t * 0 3 7 wit v a . 
boiler, OSs. These tnd other ae constantly. in atock.— WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. Universally recommended by the Medical Profeenon 
’ tu ’ ’ . —* i ; 
. nd Laton, Bedfordshire | ya “Ss PERRINS S4UCE and pure, well tered, and of very suoctlont quality # 
URE WATER—THE LAST IMPROVE. e * 1 a ; 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD 8TREET, W. 
MENT. LIPSCOMBE and CO.’s PATENT SEI. LEA & PERRINGS have . 


CLEANING CHARCOAL FILTERS are three times 

more efficient and seven times more durable than any other. A NEW LABEL, 
More than Three Hundred Thousand are in use. 44, Queen 
Victoria Street. and 69, Oxford Street. Removing from 
Temple Ber. Old Filters reconstructed. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 1 — 
bs 8 perfection should supply Laundresses echeth signature te pt nd on every bottle of 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” Worcestershire Sauce, 
Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying *.* Sold — 14 1 — 
to the wearer. Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


TO LOVERS OF OYSTERS. 


Tan c Biue POINT|DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 


(PATRONISED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY.) The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
f of this pure solution as thie best remedy for 
Recognised the Best Oysters in America, equal to BEST 
NATIVES, and for Stewing and Escalloping even superior. | ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 


GUARANTEED Perrscr.ty Faesu. ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
50 „ 45. Basket, Oyster-Knife, and Delivery within | and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
TR gh oe 3 
800 20s, RAILWAY STATION IN ENGLAND. DI N N E r 0 R D'S M 1 0 NE 81 1 


packed in strong barrels suitable for sending to the 
Continent, of 150 to 160 Oysters in each, at 12s, (barrel 
included). 

If packed with MEAT and PROVISIONS only 10d. per 
Dozen. SampLe Bos CAN ALWAYS BE HAD OF ONE 
Dozen Ar ls. (BAGS INCLUDED) KEADY PACKED AT OUR 
OFFIce. 

Remittances must accompany Orders. Cheques and 
P. O. O. to be made payable to J. E. ILES HOME, Secretary, 


THE NEW DIRECT SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
107, CANNON Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


family 
i ing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengtheuing and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma aud Bronchitis, 
Pul Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Serofula, 
General ility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 


N.B.—The Trade supplied in barrels, as imported, of about 
1,600 Oysters each, at Wholesale Prices. * OF ALL KINDS whether go Bod —, a 4 
DR. NICHOLS’ FOR HOUSE, The ge welds Bag sold iu boxes © le, He oe 4s. 6d, 
OOD of HEALTH. CARDEN, ad 
Nutritious and Delicious. OVA 

A Breakfast aud Supper Dish. : “DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. SAA All who wish to preserve bealth and thus prolong life 
A perfect Diet for Children. : 5 1 should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
Prevents the need of aperients, ae N to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had trom any 
_ Purifies the Blood. K ee chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, oR- 
The price places it within the reach of all. o cerning this the late eminent author Sheridan lea 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere, VAI CATALOCUES FREE 0” observed :— “It will be an incalculable boon to every person 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, who can read and think, 


APPLICATION. 


1 
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HOUSE FURNISHING. 


GENERAL DEPRESSION OF TRADE. 
RICHARD RUSSELL & COMPANY have made some 


EXTRAORDINARY PURCHASES. The few following quotations may be taken as a criterion 
of the EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES :— 


BLANKETS, from 4s, 6d. to 60s. per Pair. QUILTS (heavy for winter season), from 8s. 9d. 
COTTON SHEETINGS (double warp), from Is. per Yard; plain and twilled, equally cheap. 
DAMASKS (all wool), curtain width, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per Yard, all the new desigts. 

ALL WOOL REPS, full width, 2s. Ad. to 8s. Od. per Yard, in all the newest colours. 
BULGARIAN STRIPES, from Is. 4)d. per Lord. RUSSIAN TAPESTRIES, from 2s. 3d. per Yard. 
BRUSSELS CARPETS, in who'e pieces, 2s. 6d. per Yard. TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, Is. Sid. per Yard, 
KIDDERMINSTER, DUTCH, FELT, and all other makes of Carpet proportionately low. 

FLOOR CLOTHS in Stock, seasoned, from 1s, 6d. per Square Yard (4 yards wide). 

DINING-ROOM 8UITES, in Mahogany and Oak, from 16 Guineas to 65 Gua‘neas. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES, in Walnut, Black and Gold, &c., from 10 Guineas to 75 Guineas. 
REDROOM SUITES, in all the various woods and decorations, from 74 Guineas to 90 Guineas. 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 


W. TARN AND CO. 
CARPETS. 


W. T. and Co. have received their 
NEW PATTERNS of BRUSSELS and 
TAPESTRY CARPETS, and are NOW 
SHOWING the same. They have 
been bought on good terms, and are 
now at their lowest prices. A Special 
Parcel of good BRUSSELS, at 2s. 61d., 
28. IIId., and 3s. 6d.; also good 
SAPESTRY CARPETS, at ls. llid., 
28. 24., and 2s. 6d}. 


FLOOR CLOTHS. 


LINOLEUMS. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, S. E. 


B 1 8 T F () 0 D Supplied to the Royal Nurseries, 


and containing the * 
FOR bees vigestibie and 
Healthy Mother's Mill. 1 N F A N T 8. "able 
SAVORY & MOORE, “ssn 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Legion of Honour and of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


THE PUREST. THE MOST PALATABLE. THE MOST DIGESTIBLE. 
THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 


Incontestably proved by Twenty-five Years’ Medical Experience to be 
The only Cod Liver Oil which prodwes the full curative effects in 
ONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 


GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDREN, RICKETS, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISORDERS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physici in to the Westminster Hospital. Physician to the Royal Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 

“ The value of DR. nk Jonan’s Light-Brown Cod Liver| “1 have convinced myself that in Tubercular and the 
OF as » therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of | various forms of Strumous Disease, DR. pz Jonon’s Light- 
au exbaustive characte-, has been admitted by the world of | Brown Cod Liver Oil possesses r therapeutic e 
uedteine; but, in a idigion, I have found it a remedy of great than any other Cod Liver Oil with which I am acqusinte 
power m the tre tment of many Affections of the Throat and | It was especially noted, in a number of cases in which 


arynx, especialiy in Consumption of tke latter, where it will | the patients ted they never been able to retain or 
life when fails,” digest sther Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. ps Jonen’s Od was 


not only tolerated, but taken readily, and with marked 

LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F. R. C. S. B., ett. . 
Senior Surgeon Central London Throat and Ear Hospital. ER JAME 
“ The action of Dr. pz Jonon’s Licht-Browu Cod Liver DR. PROSS J 8. 

Oil has proved, in my own experience, particularly valuable, Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
not only in those diseases for which it was originally em- “Dar, ps Joxon's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 
p'oyed, but also in many cases of Weakness of the Singing | the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is easily 
digested. Hence its value, not only in Diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs, but in a great number of cases te which the Pro- 
fession is extending its use.” 


The Most 
Perfect Substitute for 


susiaio life when everything 


and Speaking Voice, dependent on Bronchial or Laryngea 
Irritation, and in all forms of Strumous Enlargemeut of 
Glands, and Discharges from the Ear.” | 


Sold onty n Capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 48. d.; Quarts, 98.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77. STRAND, LONDON. 


CONOMIC GUINEA GARDEN-SEED COL- | EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
LECIION, containing most liberal quautities and Families; GLOBE, 42. WEIR'S PATENT 
the best va ienes of Seeds, and wll e a constaut SHUTTLE LOCK-8TITCH MACHINES COMET, 84s.; 
supply of Vezetalles all the year round. Ca riage free to ZEPHYR, 63s, Hand or Foot. Machines changed. 
any adress. — C. R. FREEMAN, Ecouome Seedsman, Menth’s free trial. Easy terms of payment, Carriage paid. 
Norwich. Samples, &c., free. 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


oe 
— — — — 


esse | HALF-GUINEA GARDEN. | EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
SEED CULUECTION, contsiving most liberal | FURNITURE, Ke. Application should be mace & 
quantities and the best varieties of Seeds. ad will produce the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
® coustent si.ply of Me rey all the year round. 12s, 6d, | for their Pros Removals effected by large railway 
carcege pail,—C, R. FREEMAN, Economic Seedsman, vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Norwich. Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


W ILL be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 
and post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unuecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
hfe-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jones has introduced an 


entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am gled to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the — of Painless Dentistry, In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

8. G. HUTCHINS. 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


ASHING DAY.—The Fortnight’s Family 
Washing may be positively done in Four Hours, 

no rubbing or boiling required, by using Harper Twelvetrees’ 
renowned VILLA“ WASHER, WRINGER, and 
MANGLER (Three Machines in one), £5 5s., — paid, 
free trial, and easy terms, from Harper Twelvetrees, Laundry 


Mechinist, 40, Finsbury-circus, London, E. C. Works, 
Burdett-road, Bow, E. 
ARPER TWELVETREES’ PATENT GAS 


FIRE-LIGHTER. JLights Twenty Fires for One 
Penny, without Firewood or Paper, or even soiling the 
fingers. Economical, handy, cleanly, and indestructible. 
Unparalleled succers, Oue — 2 Post Free, 16 
Stamps, from H Twelvetrees’ City Washing Machine 
Show-rooma, 40, bury-eircus, London, E. C. Agents 
wanted everywhere. 


K 4228 VV OBSDELL'S Pts. 


The good Old English Remedy, which for 
upwards of half-a-century has been esteemed 
as the best Medicine for the Prevention and 
Cure of Disease. Their timely use renders 
the doctor unnecessary. 

Sold by all Chemists, &., at Is. Iid., 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 


Post free for 6d. in stamps, 


XTRAORDINARY CURES of PARALYSIS, 

4 THREATENED PARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, 

IN DIGESTION, and varicus other Complaints, by means of 

“HALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.” A smaller 
Pamphlet for Two Stamps. 


From Mr. Halse, 40, Addison-road, Kensington. 
* RUPTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY’'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITR’S MOO-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Lixrrep. 


17 Nn 
any position x t er 
day; 4th. It admits of every kiud of 4 t 


* 


* 


f 


— — Force ; 
Aston Kay, Be Liston, 
Esq., F. KS.; London 
Truss Society ; and many 
others. 

Descriptive Ci the Truss 
which fail on «nd 
ing the ci the bips, 
te One WHITE, N 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2le., 260. 6d., and 3)s. 64, 
e a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s. and 52s. 6d. 
Pos 


tage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, Ses. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Cffice, Piccadilly. 


pressible, and the test mventios for Nas 


free. 
Joka White. “Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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IT IS A POSITIVE FACT THAT THE 


HOLMAN LIVER AND STOMACH PAD, 


The Holman MEDICATED PLASTERS, and Walsh and Co.’s ABSORPTION 
SALT, have effected more CURES, made warmer FRIENDS, and GROWN faster 
in FAVOUR than all the WORLD’S TREATMENTS COMBINED. This 
Scientific Principle (ABSORPTION) CURES THE SEVEREST CHRONIC, 
LIVER, and STOMACH Difficulties. 


THE 
OLMAN LIVER and STOMACH PAD is a SURE CURE for 
Liver Complaints, Kilious Disorders, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Dierrbces, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Paral ysis, Sciatica, Lumbego, 
Kidney D)fficu'ties, Heart Disease (other Intermittent Fever, Roman Fever. 
Sick Headaches, &c than organic), 


THE 


| OLMAN LIVER and STOMACH PAD is patronised by the Nobility, Aristocracy, and 
élite of English Society. 


EN THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS have been received attesting to the truth of these 
statements. 
THE 


Herma LIVER and STOMACH PAD, MEDICATED PLASTERS, and 


ALSH and COMPANY’S ABSORPTION SALT can be obtained of all Chemists and Druggists 
in the United Kingdom and the Continent of Europe, or at the Offices of 


Wy 4148 and COMPANY, Proprieters, 10, Argyll Street, Regent Street, London. 


Price of the regular sized Pall 10s 
Price of &, ecial (extra size and strength) ... .............. 15¢. 
r cc:  cendocebenbedesscnecsbele 35s 
Holm n’s Medested Body Plasters 2.000... ooo cc ccc cc cece eeeeeeeeeeee 2s. 6d. each. 


H.ulman’s Medicated Foot Plasters ..............00.... 2 28. 6d. per pair. 
Absorption Salt, ls. per package; 5s. for six packages 
Sent by mail free, on receipt of cheque or F. O. O., payable to Walsh and Co, Vere Street Post Office, London. 


Consultations and ex:lanations fre of charge. 


END for the DESCRIPTIVE TREATISE, by Professor WALSH, post free, on this great 
treatment aud principle of ABSORPTION, as illustrated in the 


Heu LIVER and STOMACH PAD, with results (f cases and numerous testimonials. 
(Reunions and EXPLANATIONS FREE of CHARGE. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


1 K 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per Ib. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC!) T ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and | 


LIFE INSUKANCE, 
Chief Office, 73 and 74, King W illiam-street, E. C. 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves aud Muscular System. W. F. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC | SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
Promotes Appetite end Improves Digestion | sypENHAM HOUSE, es axp er, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


— — —— 


22 UININE and IRON TONIC | 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, WIr MERCHANT TAILORS, 1 
Indigestion, wr hen ss | Chest, aud Respi- \ INTER. BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, Ac. LSTERS 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers iu 1 R * | . 

, . | ya OPINIONS or true PRESS LSTERS. 
59 irn Yo — | INTER Wr | — 
— 1 healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- —— " Irish Friezes and U 

ical Forces. E T weeds | 
ls sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., W | 
Y come sien 258. bad in teens — 22s. each. ER Exhibited by Mesers. [ STEES. 
RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — ER SAMUEL BROTHERS. 13 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename ER — LSTERS 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory “Daily News.” I 
exceedingly fragrant, * y removinp “ LSTERS. 
incrustations of tartar on teeth. Sold by — WI — os 4 1 
Chemists. Pots, ls. and 28 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) R defying the most inclement 1— 
OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER fo note that in the ensuing | | [-STERS 
will completely restore in a few da hair to ite Ireland means to re- 
— agg = Aang gy injury. A. gd pee R ae bee 2 
, * natural our; rough Christian manner, 
the head from court, and causes the growth of — WIrA us plenty of — 
large A A 1 e 9 V Anl. BROTHERS. of STs. 
at ls, . — ‘ 
5 INTER | the sponte for these cache Quits, 
OOKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. V the agents for these cloths, 
—For restoring the colour of the hair. V ER tion of making them part of AUS. 
their permanent stock” 
— ane 9A 99 — W OTR e- OSurrs. 
combination for ement of t iver, icu 
when erating from slight congestion, By gently — ER SAMUEL BROTHERS’ — 
action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the INTER ULSTERS. ° urn 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations , ‘ai. be te Oe 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, V INTER ° ° Y UITS. 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys — 
ia are L. I Raya = aud Pod — — 1 INTER „ gtandard.“ UITS. 
than calomel or or rem — Frepare: 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Totteaham Court INTER |“ /\HE Mesere. SAMUEL | () UITS. 
road, London, whose name must be ou the label. Bottles, INTER| Ludwate bill) ee tweets | CX UITS. 
2s. Od. and 4s. 6d. sen. Sold by all Chemists. which, in the weaving and 
1 1 a INTER | 4 of -| QUITS. 
IMMEDIATELY RELIEVE | V 1 the 
9 don uNA Tan | 11 “The n — cane eee 
SCIATICA, | INTER | of 2 quality, VERCOATS. 
Gout LUMBAGO, Se, Se. SS | Goon Weg the matera oe 
0 ls. II d., 28. 9d., yd 1 | INTER | coat.” VERCOATS. 
n ts, t , * 
us „ , en: Wa / samuel önörntgs (scon 
P DODD and PYWELL, INTER VERCOATS. 
244, WESTMINSTER KOAD. | SUITS, ee. 
INTER) 30. to 116s. VEROOATS. 
den accent r er., Wm t- Saenger Oe 
ULMONIC BRONCHITIS. ren SAMUEL BROTHERS’ 82 on Are. 
OUGH AND ALL THROAT IRRITATIONS. OVERCOATS, 1 

YRUP — 4 tg +e" and INTER 218. to 84s. 

Sin ö . . ana 2s. 94. per — VERCOATS. 
Seen | buh of cee WINTER) var rare Arp gur () 


INTER TO SELF-MEASURE- 
W | MENT POST FREE. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 p er, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


| Owen 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., * sweet, 
and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 24., 4d., J., 28. Od, 


EMINISCENCES of LEVI COFFIN, the 
Reputed President of the Underground Railway. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

We hope the publication may be taken a» a sign that the 
spirit which in-pired the Anti-Slavery Society, aad led our 
fathers and mothers—many of them at kast—to make 
splendid efforts and sacrifices, has not cied out. „le 
seems that ‘the President of the Underground Railway ’ 
died, as might have been expected, a man, and that his 
widow, who shared his dangers end labours for more than 
forty years, is to some extent dependent on the sale of there 
volumes. The larger volume, to which our references are 
made, we have ourselves read with deep interest. . It 
will be a bad day for our race when tle scenes of that great 
struggle which wes begun in England eighty years yo, and 
ended with the surrender of Lee at Apotiomax Couit-house 
in 1865, cease to exercise a fascination over men with Englirh 
blood in their veins; and let us hope that the longer the 
caer old story is told to our boys and girts, the more 

rightly will the names of such soldiers in the canse as 
John Brown, Lioyd Garrison, and Levi shine out 
amongst the roll of st»t-smen and orators and and 
generals who officered the host, and came in for the lion's 
share of contemporary hovour.”—Spectator, Jan 5, 1878. 

“ Weare sure that we have quoted enough to satisfy our 
readers that Levi Coffin deserves their warmest sympathy and 
admiration, and that his work 1 one which they should lose 
no time in making acquaintance with as a picturesque and 
affecting record of a lite spent in the cause of the down- 
trodden slave, The you z especially should be invited to 
familiarise themselves with a book which is emmently caicu- 
lated to stimulate them to exertion on behalf of their 
oppressed fellow creatures, of whatever colour or nationality.” 
—The Nonconformist, Nov. 22, 1876. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 


—— 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-430, cloth, 10s. 6d., 


THE EPOCH OF THE MAMMOTH, 
Ard the Apparicion of Man upon the Earth. 


By JAMES C. SOUTHALL, A. M., II. D., Author of 
“The Kecent Origin of Mao.” 


London: Trübuer and Co., Ladgate-hill. 


— — 


— — — — 


With iastrstions, printed in Colours, of Scene y in the 
Holy Lend, end Maps, in three vols., 5s. each. 
HE ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY ON 
THE HOLY BIBLE. The results of Modern 
Criticsm in a ular style, By the Kev. ROBERT 
JAMIESON, D.D., the Rev, DAVID BROWN, D. p., and 
the Rev A. R. FAUSSET, M.A, 


From the Rev. Norman Macleod, D D.—“ Incomparably 
the cheapest, most jrecical, suggestive, orthodos, and 
scientific ever published in this country.” 

W. Wesley, 28, Essex-street, Strand, London, 
and all Bookselle’s 


1 IMPERIAL DISCOUNT COMPANY 
( Limited) 
Capital—£36,0 0, in 3,600 Shares of £10 each. 
Dividend paid to 3let Dec, 10 per cent. Business esta- 
blished 1860. 
Mouey received on Deposit at the following rates :— 
5 per cent. at One Month's notice. 
6 Three 
7 Six 90 
WILLIAM BAKER, Manager. 
St. Clement’s House, Clement’s-lane, E. C. 


—— 


O INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of an 
amount are KECEIVED by the SUN BUILDING 
(Established 


INVESTMENT SOCIETY 


Society consists exclusively in 
or Leasehold on 


remunerative rate of interest with security of the t 
description, Further particulars can be had on 
to J. Salmon Stott, Secretary. 
PEARL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Cursr Orrice—39, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.. 
See Reports and Opinions of the Press as to the remarkable 
Progress made by the Company. 

ANTED, additional AGENTS in all dis- 
tricta. To good business men liberal terms and 


certain success, 
P. J, FOLEY, Manager. 


L, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
18, St. James’s Square, W. 
City Branch: Mansion — E. C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

e 2 : , 

e u is over ... 4498 
the New Policies in the last year 
The New A nual Premiums were... ws 

pe otal lating by Death paid amount to 
1 ubsi Assurances and Bonuses 

amount to ose eee * 

Carb of half the first fl ve Annual Premiums allowed on 
whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 years of , 
at death attaining as 

— — oe at rates to the risk. 

BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division in 
and the Cash Bonus 30 per Cent., on the Premiums 
the 5 years 
1882, and lersons who effect New Policies before the end of 
June next will be entitled at that Division to one year sadditional 

REPORT, 1877. 

The 58rd Annual Report just issued, and the 
Trade, can be ed at either of the Society's Offices, or of 
any of ite Agents. 


00 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
e exceeds ee te * 
ee „ 
— 
692 
423.733. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Expowment Assurances granted, without Profits, pa 
CLaims paid thirty days after proof of death. 
January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), averaged 50 per ate 
She Next Division of Profits wil! take place in January, 
share of Profits over later Entrants, 
for the year ending June 30, 18/7, as rendered to the Board of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary Ad Secretary, 


and 5s. packages, of which 600,00) are sold weekly. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO. 8 LIST. 


Two Vols, large post 8vo, cloth, price 256. 
HE HISTORY and DOCTRINES of IRVING. 
ISM; or, the So-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
By Epwarp Mer, M.A. 

“A most complete snd exhaustve study. . The 
suthor has consulted every available source of information, 
including that furnished him by presevt and former members 
of the sect in question.”—( hurch Review. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


1 SUPERNATURAL in NATURE. A 
Verification of Scripture by Free Use of Science. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
IFE and LETTERS of JAMES HINTON. 


Edited by Exvtice Hopkins. With Portrait, en- 
graved on Steel, by C. H. Jeens. 
“ We have read this volume with eager interest and plea- 


sure. This interesting end valuable book.”—Christian 


World. 
Two Vols , demy 8vo, cloth, price 36s. 
6 KINGSLEY. — LETTERS and 
MEMORIES of his LIFE. Edited by his Wirz. With 
Two Portraits engraved on Steel, Illustrstions on Wood, and 
a Facsimile of his Handwriting. Fileventh Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
HARLES KINGSLEY.—ALL SAINTS’ DAY, 
and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev, W. Harai- 
son, Second Edition, 
Crown 8ve, cloth, price 6s. 
EORGE DAWSON, M A.—SERMONS on 
DISPUTED POINTS aod SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 
Edited by his Wire. Second Edition. 

“We commend it to the notice of the multitaces, both 
within our Churches and without, who, bewildered and dis- 
tre sse d by the modern conflict of epiniu.n on matters of bebef. 
will turn with relief to the method of religion set forth in tnis 
book. — Christian World, 

Crown gro, cloth, price 63. 
EORGE DAWSON, M.A.—PRAYERS; with 
a DISCOU RSE on PRAYER. Edited by his Wire. 
Fifth Edition. 

“ Singularly beautiful with the highest devotional beauty; 
in expression they are tender, delicate, snd inspired by a 
devout hcart and imagination.” —Britivh Quarterly Review. 

Crown 8, cloth, price 5s, 
ALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ the Saviour 
of All Men? By the Rev. Samurt Cox Third 
Edition. 

We ere bound to acknowledge the ability, the richness of 
textual resources, and che felicity of language and i) ustration 
which mark these pages, as they do Mr. Cox's writings geue- 
rally.” — Guardian. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


1 GOSPEL of HOME LIFE. By Marx 
EVANS. 

* E is un tive; and almost ev sentence 
helps ‘to eee the — conceptions in « — hight. 
Tnought is hnked to thought in close connection, and ex- 
pressed in simple and vigorous language.”—Scotsman. 


— — — — — — — — 


Works by the Rev. H. R. HA WEIS, M. A. 

CURRENT COIN, Materialism—The Devil— 
nme — ' runkeoness — Pauperism— Emo ion — Recre- 
ation—The Sabbath. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

SPEECH in SEASON. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 9s. 

THOUGHTS for the TIMES. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS, 

Morning and Evening fur a Week, with short selected 

passages from the Bible. : ¢Square. crowu.Syo, cloth, 

price 3s. 6d. eal f 

Works by the Rev. STOPFORD A. 
d BROOKE. 

The FIGHT of FAITH. Sermons preached on 
various occasions. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 78. 6d. 


THEOLOGY in the ENGLISH POETS—Cowrer, 
* CoLtgaipexr, Worpswortns, and Burns. Thud 
Edition. 


for 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 98. 
CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. Eleventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
SERMONS. First Series. Ninth Edition. Crown 


gvo, cloth, price Gs. 4 
SERMONS. Series. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 76. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE: The Life 
and Work of. A Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vo, 
sewed, price ls, 


LIFE and LETTERS of the late Rev. F. W. 
ROBERTSON, M.A. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with the Sermons, 2 vols. With Steel Por- 
trait. Price 7s. 6d. . 

II. Library Edition, 8vo. With Two Steel Portraits, 
Price 12s. | 


III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 6s. 


a < 


NOTES on GENESIS. Third Edition. Crown 


Bvo, price 5s. 
SERMONS, Four Series. Small crown Zo, 
cloth, Se. 6d. each. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on ST. PAUL’S 
EPIS «LES to the CORINI(HIANS. A New Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s 

LECTURES and ADDRESSES, with other 
— remeius. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 58. 


An ANALYSIS of Mr. TENNYSON’S “IN 
MEMOKIAM.” (Dedicated by Permission to the 
Poet-Laureate) Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 

The EDUCATION of the HUMAN RACE, 
Translated from the German of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

„The above Works can also be had bound in half-morocco. 


MARCUS WARD AND CO.’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT FINE ART WORK. 
Just published, with Fifty-one Drawings on W.od and Six 
exquisite Etchings, by Leopold Flemeng. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS and the 
DISCOVEKY of the NEW WORLD. From the 
French of M. Le Marquis DE Bsttoy. Koyal 4to, 
e oth, gilt extra, price £2 2s. 

N.B.—As there is only a limited number of the above 
book printed, collectors of rare illu.treted works should 
orJer at once, 

“ Worthy of a place among the Lest books of the season 
in every library.”—Stsendard. 

“The woodcuts and the etchings areadmirab'’e, . . . . 
Altogether the vo'ume may be classed among the very best 
that have of late years issued from the Press. —Art Journal. 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR STUDENTS OF ART 
NEEDLEWORK, 


Roysl 4to, cloth, price Ore Guinea. 


ART EMBROIDERY: A Treatise on 
the Revived Practice of Decorative Needlework. By 
M. S. Locxwoov end E.Giaister. With 19 Plates 
in Colours, from desigus by Thomas Crane. 


“The nineteen plates in colonx-printiog testify to the 
taste and ability of their designer, Mr. Thomas Crane. 
We consider the treatise a most useful work, introducing 
sound principles into the art of decorative needlework, and 
giving the necesta y practical limits for carrying them out.“ 
—The Queen, 

„Systematic and cowplete.”— Daily News. 


HEROES of NORTH-AFRICAN DIS- 
COVEKY, By N. D’Anvers. With numerous 
Illustrations aud Map. 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s, 

Rich in romantic interest — D. ily News. 

“A book which is a real acqu'sition to the library of 
travel.“ —Spectatcr 

“Complete ard vividly written.” — World. 

‘ Charmingly printed and illustra ed, aud very readabkg”’ 

—Art Journal. 

“A stirring end pathetic record of African exploration.“ 

Graphic. 

Just published. 


HEROES of SOUTH-AFRICAN DIS. 
COVERY. By N. D’Anvers, Author of Heroes of 
North African Discovery. 8vo, with numerous illustra- 
tions, cloth extra, 5s. 


This Volume contains an account of Mr. S'anley’s recent 
travels, and a map showing bis latest discoveries. 


Complete Catalogue of Publications post free on application. 
London and Belfast: Marcus Ward and Co. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, price 3a. 6d., 
THE DECAY OF CHURCHES, 
a Spiritual Outlook. 
“The old order changeth,”—Tennyson. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILISATION, 
In Three Volumes, crown 8vo, price 24s., cloth, 


ISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 
and FRANCE, SPAIN aud SCOTLAND. By 
Henry Tuomas Buckie. Latest Edition, with a copious 


INDEX. 
London: Longmans and Co. 
Imitation cloth, 1s.; cloth, red edges, 1s. 4d., 


THE PSALMIST CHANT BOOK: 
A Collection of One Hundred Passages of Scripture, 
with Te Deums and other Sentences, the whole set to 
appropriate Single and Double Chants, forming a most 
complete Chant Book for Congregational Worship. 
Edited by Mr. Ebenezer Prout. 


The Psalmist, completely reorganised, and 
comprising nearly five hundred Tunes in every variety of 
Metre, will be shortly published, in two Editions, with and 
without appropriate Hymns. 

London: J. Haddon & Co, 3, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street 


Illustrated Edition, crown 8vo, price 28. 6d, 


HE KING’S SON; or, a Memoir of Billy 
Bray. By F. W. Bourne. 


„We are 1 to see a new and illustrated 


edition. e of his (Billy’s) best sayings are 
better than Rowland Hill's, their provincialism giving to them 
an added charm. It is impossible to read this life without 


both amurement and admiration.”—Nonconformist. 

“A remarkable narrative.”—The Rock. 

“ A graphic life story.”—The Baptist. 

* Adaurably suited for a gift book.” — Wesleyan Methodist 
romance.” — Baptist M ’ 


The story is full of 
Full of interestiug anecdotes.”—Literary World. 


Magasine. 
„One of nature’s diamonds. .. 


‘|. “Tt is a book to be read, talked about, and read again.” — 
Methodist Temperance Magasine. 


Works by the Rev. F. W. ROBERFSON.4 


„ The Sixteenth Edition of fscp. 8vo edition is now on 
sale. Price 1s. cloth boards; 1s. 6d. gilt edges. 


Bible Christian Book Room; and Hamilton, Adams, & Co 


The above, or any book, sent post free by F. W. Bourne. 
26, Herbert-street, New North-road, London, N., on receipt 
of the published price. ? 


NEEDLEWORK AND ENITTI . 
Just published, price 6d. each, y, 


1. STANDARD GUIDE to KNITTING. 


2. STANDARD GUIDE to NEEDLEWORK. 
With Diagrams of Patterns, 


8. DIAGRAMS of PATTERNS on 10 Cards. 
With Ius ructions. Price 9d. 


LAURIE’S NEW MANUAL of SPELLING, on 
a Scientific Plan. Price 16. 


C. Kegan Paul and Co, 1, Paternoster-square, London, 


Central School Depot, 22, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


| AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
EPORT OF THE JUDGES 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


This Machine has already received from the American 
Institute all the awards and recognition under the rules 
possible to a Sewing Machine. We do not hesitate to 
reclare it the BEST SEWING APPARATUS IN 
THe WORLD. We recommend for it the Highest 
Recognition under the rules that can be awarded—the 


SPECIAL MEDAL OF 1877.’ 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


GEWING MACHINES on, ei’ 
Mer PERFECT IN THE MARKET, 
[fPoRTANT IMPROVEMENTS, 

NEW sty.es, 

( NONSTRUCTED of the best materials, and 


1 with the accuracy of a mathematical instru- 
meut. 


are the 


—— — ee —ü—ũ4b 


MACHINES FOR ALL CLASSES 
OF WORK. 


Ranging from muslin to several thicknesses of Leather, 


FROM £5 10s. 


THE NEW HIGH BED 
MACHINES FROM £6. 


Tre above Machiues are 
1812 for Family and Light Manufacturing 
Work, and are the 
Se Ruoning Lock Stitch Machines made, very 
efficient, and of the utmost durability. 


W ILL do every kind of work capable of being done on a 


Family Sewing Machine. 


THE NEW No. 4 SEWING 
MACHINE, 


For Family and Manufacturing purposes, of a heavier 
e than Nos. I, 2, or 3. 

This is an entirely new Machine, combining the under 
action of our original Machine with a STRAIGHT 
NEEDLE and HIGH BED. Send for special prospectus. 
Price £8 108. 


THE NEW No. 6, 7, and 8 
MACHINES. 


Price from £8. For heavy, intermediate, and family 
work of all kinds, and stitching leather. Tnese Machines 
embrace all improvements of any note, such as the 
OTARY HOOK combined with Straight Needle. 
Variable Motion. 

Independent take-up. 
Automatic Tension, &c. 

EE REPORT of the Judges at the American Institute 
above. 


H MACHINES, 


from 4 Guineas. 
pean Aste DRESS CUT PATTERNS (Madame 
Schild’s), selected from the best Parisian Houses. 
Complete Patterns, guaranteed correct 


One Shilling each 


Men may also be obtained by 
‘MALL PERIODICAL PAYMENTS 
UR SYSTEM OF HIRE 


WITH OPTION OF PURCHASE. 
Particulars on application or by post 


WHEELER & WILSON 


MANUFACTURING CO., 
LONDON: NO. 21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


(Near the Mansion House). 


LONDON: 139, REGENT STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM, Stepheuson-| LiveRrPoot, 73, Bold-street. 
MANCHESTER, 131, Market- 


BY ADOPTING 


lace. 
Daserets 50, Victoria-street.| street. . 
Pirymouts, 187, Union- LeEps,41,Commercial-street. 
street. SHEFFIELD, 126, Barker’s-poo! 
Carvirr, 17, St. Mary-street. | York, 27, Coney-street. 
NoTrincHaM, 16, Lister-| BRavrorp, 57, Tyrrel-street. 
ate. Buiacksurn, 50, Church- 


NewcAsTLa, West Graioger-| street. . 
street. Epinpurenu, 99, Princes- 

Norwicnu, 45, London-street. 

Exeter, London lon-square. 

Dupury, 175, High-street. 

TauNnTON, 2, High-street, 

Srroup—1l, John-street, 


Every Machine made by the WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY has the NAME of the 
FIRM impressed on the Cloth Plate, and the TRADE 
MARK affixed to the Bed Plate. 


street. 
Giasoow, 71, Union-street. 
Dustin, I, St. Stephen s- 


greeu. N 
BELrasr, 63, High-street. 


— 


— — l 


Published W. R. Witcox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London „ 4 Printed by R. K. Bunt and Co., Wine Office 


Court, Fleet Street, London. — Wednesday, March 20, 187 8. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Vor. XXXIX. Nr. Szries, No. 1687. 


‘PRACTICAL WAY OF 
DISESTABLISHING AND DISENDOWING 
THE CHUROH.” 


— — 


The above was the title of a lecture delivered 
last evening—the third and last of the course under 
the auspices of the Liberation Society—in the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, by Frederic 
Harrison, Esq., M. A., of Lincoln’s-inn. There was 
a large attendance, and the chair was occupied by the 
Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. Amongst those present 
were Mr. A. Dunn, Mr. P. Crellin, the Rev. E. 
Hipwood, Mr. Alfred Haggis, the Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, Northampton; Mr. Alfred Lllingworth, 
Bradford; Mr. A. G. Kitching, Mr. John Temple- 
ton, Mr. Carvell Williams, the Rev. G. 8. 
Ingram, Richmond; Mr. G. F. Whiteley, J. P., 
Twickenham; Mr. W. D. Hertz, Mr. C. J. 
Tarring, Dr. Bennett, Mr. Sydney Robjohns, Mr. 
G. Kearley, &c. 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, 
said they were met to hear the third lecture 
of a series which bad been arranged by the 
Liberation Society to illustrate various aspects 
of the great question of religious equality. The 
paper to be read that evening would be on 
„The Practical Mode gf Disestablishing and 
Disendowing the Charch of England.” He thought 
they all considered that disestablishment meant 
and included disendowment. People had got into 
a loose way of thinking that it was possible to 
disestablish without disendowing the Church of 
England. But he thought that the word disesta- 
blishment included disendowment as a most impor- 
tant part. The lecturer would deal most ably and 
exhaustively with that aspect of the question. He 
did not propose to go into the question himself, 
but would only say a few words on the subject. 
It was often said that the Church of England pos- 
sessed a certain prestige and dignity from being 
recognised by the State, and that, though it might 
be lawful, it was not expedient for the State to 
separate itself from that Church. Bat the people 
o the Established Church told them that it was 
different with the endowments. They admitted 
that there might be an abstract right to disesta- 
blish that Church, but when they came to speak of 
the estates and endowments by which it was sus- 
tained, they were termed spoliators, and accused of 
doing an unjust thing. He would not dwell at 
length upon the innumerable species of endowment, 
though as a ratepayer of Marylebone he had had it 
brought home to bim that the Established Church 
in Marylebone rested entirely on Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed in the present century. The churches 
of Marylebone had been built by money raised out 
of the rates in obedience to Acts of Parliament. 
Those places of worship were maintained to 
that day by pew rents and rates levied on the 
ratepayers of that parish. He could point to 
those five or six churches in Marylebone 
and to others in Southwark where an attempt 
had been made to fix upon the ratepayers 
a heavy charge for the sustenance of the clergyman, 
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Mr. — then rose, anid the e of 
the audience, to deliver his address, which was as 
follows :— 


In this, the third of these series of lectures, we 
are entering on a new aspect of the question—the 
legal and political aspect. We have no longer to 
show cause why the Established Church should be 
disestablished and disendowed ; we have to show 
how this is to be done. Our task is to see that, 
when we have brought this great cause to a trium- 
phant issue, the issue shall be a real success, not a 


barren one ; that the fruits of victory shall not be | 


snatched away from us by our want of knowledge | 
and forethought. We must prepare ourselves, not 
only for the battle, but for the victory and the vic- 
torious settlement which are to follow the battle. 
And our business to-night is to take counsel 
together, lest we unawares should convert the 
political ascendency of a Parliamentary Church 
into the unlicensed ascendency of a sacerdotal sect. 


It will require, I think, but a slight effort of the 
imagination to conceive ourselves to-pight in the 
position of a party which has virtually carried its 
principle, which has the nation and Parliament 
ready to assert that principle, and is waiting only 
to give it practical effect. To-night we may 
imagine that the national evils of an Establishment 
have come to be as intolerable in the eyes 
of practical politicians as they have long been 
in our eyes; that the far-seeing men of busi- 


ness who form the opinion of the official 
orders of mankind, have come to see that 
the scandals of a militant minority are a 


weakness to the British Constitution. We can 
imagine that the band of Churchmen who have 
long protested against their religious affairs being 
at the mercy of House of Commons divisions have 
grown to represent the conscience and spirit of the 
Church itself, until (not Mr. Mackonochie and his 
friends alone), but the bulk of sincere Churchmen, 
have grown weary of their false position. We can 
imagine that the Anglican fire-eaters, who consider 
it an outrage that their Nonconformist fellow. 
citizens should have religious burial after their con- 
sciences—these Paul de Cassagnacs of the Church 
of England, men who answer heretothe Jesuit irre- 
concileables ’’ at Rome—we can imagine, I say, that 
these men have disgusted all sensible and prudent 
men of whatever Church by still further acts of 
folly and of insolence. We can imagine, too, that 
the great mass of the agricultural population have 
already been admitted to fulfil their duties as 
citizens. We shall not grudge them the right to 
ask that their Establishment within the sphere of 
citizenship shall be prior to our disestablishment 
of a clerical ascendency. But we may presume that 
the first fruits of their new franchises will have 
been to condemn as hypocritical that Church 
which, amidst so many lip professions of devotion 
to the poor, has systematically made itself the 
agent of the rich. We can suppose, lastly, that a 
powerful statesman, with a strong spirit of 
popular sympathy, and a strong indignation 
against anti-popular domination (it may be Mr. 
Gladstone, it may be some other moutbpiece of the 


instead of another rate intended by Parliament for national will), but some statesman shall have come 


the maintenance of the fabric. 


He did not care to | into power with an overwhelming support in the 


dwell upon those things. Whatever the origin of | 23tion resolved to put an end for ever to the heart- 
endowments might have been, it was enough for burning and the self-seeking which, in the name of 


him that the State at the time of the Reformation | 
exercised its right of disposing of those endow- 
ments, and they were as public now as the property 
of their Universities—which was all given by pri- 
vate persons, but had been made public by Acts of 
Parliament. It was almost tedious that they had 
to go over that question of the right of Parliament 
to deal with public endowments. Parliament had 
the right—not only the physical right, but the moral 
right—to deal with all property which had ever been 
left for public purpose. The question of expe- 
diency was otherwise, and he thought they should 
be prepared to meet the arguments of those who 
opposed disestablishment on that ground, and that 
they would not be stopped in discussing that ques- 
tion by any question of private right. The Irish 
Church question had been settled on that ground, 
and it ought to be held as conclusive, and as setting 
aside for ever the idle contention that Parliament 
was acting unjustly in dealing with Church pro- 
perty. (Cheers. ) 


religion, have so long dishonoured and divided our 
people. 

Well, then—we have only to imagine ourselves 
already in that position. The nation, we suppose, 
bas virtually decided tbat an Established Church 
is a legalised evil; that its national preten- 
sions form only an abuee grown chronic; all sincere 
Churchmen are waiting only to be free, and to have 
done with a state of perpetual self-defence ; the 
ecclesiastics themselves are asking only for an inde- 
pendence in which they can feel themselves 
respected ; the public are asking only that the 
work be done in a spirit of thoroughness, in a spirit 
of justice, with due regard to the national dignity ; 
and the popular Minister, with an overwhelming 
majority in Parliament, and amidst intense excite- 
ment and hope ia all orders of men, an excitement 
which will thrill through every home in England— 
for is not this question of the religious future of 
England a matter for every healthy home in Eng- 
land?—the Ministerial scheme is to be unfolded, 
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Of what sort it shall be is 
the question for us to-night. 

Now this question, How is disestablishment to be 
carried out, is one of the greatest importance. 
Unless we are quite clear about certain conditions to 
which it must conform, we may find ourselves com- 
mitted to incalculable evils. It would be easy to 
frame a scheme of disestablishment which should 
simply liberate the Church from all political control, 
whilst leaving it virtually in possession of political 
power. And we could conceivably disendow it in 
such a way that all that we took out of one of its 
| pockets was passed round and slipped into the 
other. Now, in that case, the last state of that 
Church would be worse than the first; and we 
should be only getting rid of the spirit of ascen- 
dency to find her house swept and garnished ; 
with the seven spirits of Sacerdotalism, Exclusive- 
ness, Arrogance, Covetousness, Formalism, Oppres- 
sion, and Luxury entered in and dwelling there. 

So strong is the fear of such a consequence that 
some of our most far-sighted politicians, fully 
aware, as they are, of the growing evils of an Esta- 
blishment, decline to join our movement because 
they cannot see how it can be carried out without 
giving the Church an uncontrolled power of 
offence. I remember one of these men saying to 
me— Why, the first thing that would happen to 
you, as soon as you succeed, is that you would 
be burned at Smithfield by the theologians of the 
other side!” Now, we want to show these 
croakers how the work can be dene—without, I 
fervently hope, any such inflammatory results. It 
is quite possible that Lord Beaconsfield, who 
firmly believed that he passed his Reform Act in 
such a way that he ‘‘ dished the Whigs’’—I trust 
that he has not dished this country in the pro- 
cess—he, I daresay, might take up disesta- 
blishmeat in his old age in such a way as 
to “ dish the Dissenter. But we don’t intend 
to be dished by Lord Beaconsfield. We in- 
tend to carry out this great national change in a 
spirit of far-sighted calm; not in a scramble, not 
by a compromise, and with no sectarian likings or 
dislikings whatever; but so that England shall 
stand forth amongst the nations of Europe as the 
earliest example of a people who have worked out 
the problem of the perfect freedom of religion from 
all political middlemen. 

Now the Council of the Liberation Society, with 
a view to prepare public opinion for a practical 
grasp on this problem, have worked out a complete 
scheme which would serve as the materials for an 
Act of Parliament. They have elaborated it with 
unwearied patience, and with a most conscientious 
inquiry into every side of the question. Not a 
detail, I believe, has been forgotten ; not a trace of 
impatience is visible. I do not mean to say that 
they seek to force this exact scheme in all its clauses 
on the Government which undertakes the task ; or 
that the scheme of the Council contains provisiong 
as to the multitude of details. The details, the 
exceptional cases, and the precise machinery of 
disendowment, do not indeed appear on the face of 
the scheme. But they have all been weighed by 
those who framed it. I believe there never was a 
public measure which has ever been so thoroughly 
ground out and trodden forth for legislation as this 
is, never an instance of a powerful party smarting 
under long injustice that has considered the means 
of redressing it and removing an ancient grievance 
in a spirit of such judicial fairness, and patience, 
of such impartiality and forbearance. The scheme, 
I believe, is as sound from the point of view of 
lawyer and politician, as it is just and moderate 
from the point of view of religious toleration. On 
some points on which I once thought it too indul- 
gent I have since changed my wind. It owes, I 
think, much of its completeness and its fairness, 
next after the counsels of the venerable leader of 


this movement, to the vast experience in public life 


of the late secretary of the society—Mr. Carvell 
Williams—ap experience which, I venture to think, 
will be seen to rise into statesmanlike wisdom, 
should he be present, as we all hope he will be, in 
Parliament at the not distant day when this 
measure is considered in a committee of the House. 

Now the first principle to be insisted on in any 
settlement of this question is that disestablishment 
when it is enacted, shall be real, comp'ete, and 
simultaneous. It must be uno ictu, as lawyers say; 
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and tbere must be no half- measure, no neutral zone 
whatever. There must bea day and an hour fixed, 
and when Big Ben has struck that hour, with the 
first stroke of the hammer the Church of England, 
as a legal institution, will dissolve into the darkness 
of the past—and ‘‘like this insubstantial pageant 
faded, leave not a raek behind.” The bishops will 
have no place in Parliament. The legal existence 
of any such body as 2 Church will be ended. And 
every corporation within it, sole or aggregate, will 
be dissolved. The idea of gradual disestablishment, 
which some people have advocated, the more it is 
looked at, the more impossible does it seem. 
There cannot be an Established Church in one 
parish, dependent on the life of the incumbent, 
and freedom in the next parish. The Irish Church 
Act is a complete precedent for this. On the day 
named the Irish Church ceased to be established by 
law ; the process was summary and final; and the 
same course will have to be followed in the English 
Act. 

Bat the second principle is of still more import- 
ance than the first: it is in truth the key of the 
whole matter. It is that when the Church is dis- 
established and disendowed as a department of 
State, it shall not be re-established and re-endowed 

by the same statute as an irresponsible ecclesias- 
ical corporation. It is easy to imagine ways in 
which this might be done, and the evil of such a 
plan could be hardly exaggerated. The Establish- 
ment has existed as long as it has, because what- 
ever its evil in principle and its defects in practice 
it is really a department of the State, is admini- 
stered by politicians, and is ultimately under the 
will of the nation. This has neutralised many of 
its vices, and has controlled its tendency to clerical 
despotism. But if we suppose this same church 
free from the control of politicians, practically inde- 
pendent of all lay government, and capable of 
defying the national Parliament, we should im- 
mensely increase the evils of which we now complain. 
The Church would be a corporation with high privi- 
leges by law, whilst freed from all restraints of 
law. If the Act itself reconstitated it as a cor- 
poration, it would place it in the formidable position 
in which the Catholic Church is in some countries, 
where it is practically the dominant religion, though 
the State has no hold uponits action. It there wields 
the prerogative of the sovereign power, enjoys a real 
and legal ascendency, and disposes of great wealth 
whilst stripped of all the guarantees which a power- 
fal body gives to order and to peace by being sub- 
missive to political control. But in England this 
would be a greater evil than elsewhere. For the 
Church of England has long been in internecine 
rivalry with other unprivileged cvo.smunities; it 
has long been accustomed to use its official and even 
its monarchic alliances to confirm its ascendency; and 
lastly it enjoys an aggregate wealth wholly without 
in civilised nations or in any modern state. 
The Established Church of England is in a special 
sense a fighting Church, just as its sister was in 
Ireland. As the Duc de Broglie’s reactionary 
Government in France was a Government of 
combat, so the Establishment is a Church of 
combat. Its mission is to fight Dissent, to 
destroy the republic of free religion. It is a 
Church enormously rich, it is a domineering 
Oburch specially allied with the ruling classes of 
society. On all these grounds, therefore, to retain 
the Church corporation for one hour after its legal 
subjection to Parliament was ended, to keep it up 
as a corporation, directly or indirectly privileged or 
recognised by the State, would be to bring this 
nation to the brink of civil war. And se with the 
stroke of the clock which ends the Establishment 
of the Church, there must end also all vestige in law 
of the Church as an aggregate of corporations. 

Now here the Irish Church Act gives us a very bad 
precedent, inasmuch as it prepared the way for a 
new Church corporation and made arrangements for 
its legal recugnition and the handing over to it of a 
portion of the national property. And this would 
be a far greater evil than it was in the case of the 
Church of Ireland, wholly without power in large 
parts of the island and iu large sections of its 
society. It would be a different thing to re-esta- 
blish or recognise as a corporation a body so great 
as the Church of England, with revenues so vast, 
s0 planted out and encamped in every corner of this 
island and ia every rank of our people. However, 
we are all now forewarned and forearmed against 
the danger. The scheme that is propounded 
most effectually provides against any hocus- 
pocus of this kind; against any resuscitation 
by Act of Parliament of the Establishment, 
to appear, like a phonix out of the ashes of 
the Church of England, as an imdependent self- 
acting Church body, with its Vatiean at Lambeth, its 


conclaves walled up from the lay world, and its con 
gregations and councils meeting in sublime contemp 
of any temporal government. If disestablishment 
is to land us merely in such a legalised sacer. 
dotalism as this, we will reject disestablishment itself, 
though we have to wait for it another 100 years. 

Now it could only be by gross weakness on our 
own parts, and daring artifice on the part of the 
Ministers responsible, that any such scheme of 
founding a Church corporation anew could 
possibly succeed, It would be in the teeth of law, 
of all our national traditions, and of every maxim 
of public policy. There is no such thing in law as 
a church forming a corporate body co-ordinate with 
the State, or forming any corporation at all. What. 
ever there might have been bofore the Reformation, 
at that date the State undertook to do its Church 
itself by its own officers. Henry VIII. proclaimed 
himself by Act of Parliament Pope within these 
islands. He and his Parliament undertook a com- 
plete remodelling of the entire ecclesiastical 
system, and by the Acts of his reign, of Elizabeth, 
and of Charles II., the Church of England was 
formally organised as a Government bureau. Its 
management and ritual were finally authorised by 
Act of Parliament, subject to such alterations as 
Parliament from time to time should make. For 
purposes of holding property, its various officials 
and corporations are corporations sole or aggregate ; 
but there is mo corporation of the Church distinct 
from the State, any more than there is a corpora- 
tion of the army or the Post Office. Now, if the 
nation were minded to suppress its national army, 
and to rely henceforth on the volanteer militia, the 
generals and the officers would be compensated and 
pensioned, and the Government would deal with its 
military property, real and personal, just as it 
deals with Crown lands; but there would be no 
corporation called the army, and everyone would 
see the danger of giving it a new corporate exist- 
ence at the moment it ceased to be a public office, 
of allowing a society of 150,000 men, with a revenue 
of 15,000,000/., to remain in the heart of the nation 
as an imperium in imperio. Just so ; if the public 
ceased to maintain a Post Office and relied instead 
on private enterprise to do the work, there would be 
no Post Office left when the Postmaster-General and 
all his staff, great and small, had received compensa- 
tion. In like manner, when the Church officials had 
taken their money for personal loss of their profession, 
there would remain, neither in law nor in common- 
sense, any Church at all, or anything whatever to 
be recognised by law, to be stereotyped hy an 
organisation, or to be enriched with property. 
The Church, as a legal institution, would be as 
completely defunct de jure, as the monarchy would 
be defanct if the nation decided to be governed by 
a president. 

Hence, if the Act of Disestablishment should do 
anything to recognise any body whatever as in any 
sense the Church of England, to frame any kind of 
organisation for it, to dictate to it doctrines or 
schemes of government, to treat it in its corporate 
capacity as a going concern” as lawyers say, or 
to start it in life with funds—in that case the new 
Church will have to be created. It will not exist ; 
it will have to be made ad foc for the purpose. Let 
the words “ cease to be established once enter into 
Act of Parliament, or equivalent words, or any 
words importing that the nation will no longer 
keep a Government office to promote one out of a 
half-s-dozen forms of religion professed by this 
people—from that moment there will be no Church 
in rerum natura, and it will have to be remade 
afresh. The Church (if church there be) will have 
to be invented. This is as true in fact as in law. 
The disestablished association called Episcopal 
Protestant Church (or whatever be its name), will 
be necessarily a totally different thing from the 
Church of England. For two or three cen- 
turies it has been a mere Government ser- 
vice; its entire character and action have 
depended on its relation to other State services, to 
the Crown, to the two Houses of Parliament, and 
to the fact that, ultimately, the lay electors of the 
entire nation controlled its doctrine, its ritual, and 
its discipline. One of the most able advocates of 
the Establishment has argued that the Church of 
England simply consists of the Establishment —take 
away the bonds of law and the controlling hand of 
the secular government, he says, and there is 
nothing left. The Church, he says, means the Act 
of Uniformity and the like. Iam very much dis. 
posed to agree with him, but that is no affair of ours 
— See thou to that!“ Ifa communion of Chris- 
tian men for three centuries have chosen to purchase 
the right of precedence over their fellow Christians 


at the price of beeoming—not a congregation 4 


faithful men—but a Goveroment bureau; if they 


have accepted fabulous wealth in exchange for spiri- 
tual liberty ; if for the sake of ascendency they 
have handed over their organisation and their very 
identity as a religious congregation to the manipu- 
lation of a lay House of Commons, it is not for 
them to complain of the consequences of their own 
corrupt bargain. And if that lay House of Com- 
mons declines on grounds of public peace to con- 
tinue to manipulate their affairs, it is idle for them 
to cry out that sacrilege is being done, that, with 
the State Establishment, the society is dissolved 
like a rope of sand, and that in disestablishing the 
Church a heterogeneous body of believers is left 
with three or four competing schemes of doctrine, 
with sympathies diverging some to Plymouth 
Brethren, some to Pope Leo XIII., with three or 
four rival and incompatible theories of Government, 
and with a large lay following which is only 
retained by the official pretensions and the out- 
ward ceremonial of what calls itself the National 
Church. All these consequences the Establish 
ment has drawn upon itself simply by being an 
Establishment. Dives has chosen his own lot. He 
in his lifetime has received his good things. And 
the statesman who, in disestablishing the Church 
proposes to reorganise it, has only one thing to do: 
he has to create a Church of England out of 
nothing. 

Let us observe the enormous difficulties in the 
way of suchatask. Create—found—a Protestant 
Church in these days, in England ; and with such 
materials as the rival parties of Churchmen present 
us with! Is there any single community of Chris- 
tians torn bysuch violent divisions as is that Church 
—in which the most opposite theories of Church 
organisation do incessant battle with each other, in 
which such conflicting notions are heard as to what 
men mean by entering into a bond of Church 
membership? Contrast the raging chaos within 
the National Church, only held together by Act of 
Parliament, and hardly restrained by party disci- 
pline in presence of the enemy—contrast their 
chaos with the despotic unity of the Catholic 
Church of Rome, with the community of convic- 
tion and of feeling in your Protestant bodies, even 
with the discipline and singleness of spirit to be 
found in the struggling congregations of what they 
are pleased to call unorthodoxy. Contrast with 
these the Church with its Calvinist articles, 
its Romish ritual, its Frastian organisation, 
its happy-go-lucky discipline, and its man- 
of-the-world laxity of doctrine and practice. 
Observe its high Ritualist party, who make Jesuit 
confessors gasp at their recklessness ; its extreme 
Evangelical party, not distinguishable from Metho- 
dists ; its furious battles over cardinal points of 
religion ; its party who would govern the Church 
by Pan-Anglican synods; its party who hold that 
every congregation of faithful men is its own synod 
and almost its own church ; its party who object to 
all Church government, except under the eye of men 
of the world in Parliament, who would stamp 
out priestoraft as they would stamp out the 
Colorado beetle. Lastly, let us remember that the 
immense lay mass of the Church are members of 
the Church simply from habit or for the sake of 
respectability, and that the most able and culti- 
vated section of these nominal Churchmen are 
sceptical as to Christianity itself, and look upon all 
Churches as survivals of effete superstition. This 
is the material out of which the statesman who 
tries to reorganise the Disestablished Church will 
have to create his Church. The task, we well may 
rest assured, is one wholly impossible. When the 
Church is disestablished it will be legally and 
really dissolved as a religious society. It will have 
to grow up again in its own way. It will piece 
itself together again, as it best may, in two or three 
or half-a-dozen communities, but certainly not in 
one. But to reorganise it again, when once dis- 
solved by Act of Parliament, as one body continuous 
with the old Church of the Tudors and the Stuarts 
—not Henry VIII. nor Elizabeth could do it, were 
they as absolute to-day as they were in the 
sixteenth century. 

All these difficulties will come out the moment 
it is attempted in any Act to reorganise a church 
after disestablishment, or to define its governing 
body. Something of the kind was attempted in the 
Irish Act. But the Irish Church is a happy family 
compared with the Anglican. That was a mere 
domestic arrangement amongst a small community 
practically consisting of one class. The case is very 
different in England. Here we have at least three 
parties in the Church at opposite poles, not only in 
doctrine but in Church government. We have the 
extreme section of one party hardly to be distin- 
guished from Ultramontane Catholics, the extreme 
section of a second hardly distinguished from Wes- 
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leyans ; various phases of Broad Church hardly to 
be distingnished from Unitarians or Secularists ; and 
the immense lay mass which draws little practical 
distinction between the parish priest and the parish 
beadle. With conflicting parties like this it will be 
impossible to frame in an Act any single scheme for 
Church reorganisation. Declare that the Church cor- 
poration shall mean the bishops, deans, and chapters 
and the two Houses of Convocation, and the Low 
Churchmen will be fariously jealous. Declare that 
the Church shall be represented by elected elders, 
and the High-Churchmen will begin to rend their 
garments. Declare that the priesthood shall have 
authority in doctrine, and the Broad-Churchman 
will be scandalised and will prepare to join Mr. 
Voysey. Hence, I say, insuperable difficulties 
await any minister who shall attempt de novo to 
sketch a constitution for the new liberated Church. 
And to define in any Act of Parliament what shall 
be the representative or the governing body of the 
new community is to sketch the constitution of the 
Church. I have no fear that any Ministry will 
attempt the impossible. 

The only possible course will be to resort to that 
which I shall call the third principle of the scheme 
before us, to deal separately and locally with the 
case of each congregation and parish ; to deal indi- 
vidually with each Church official superseded ; and 
to leave each piece of property now dedicated to 
parochial use to be disposed of by parochial autho- 
rity. It will be impossible to recognise any corpo- 
ration of the Church, or any corporation within the 
Church; individuals will be compengated for their 
loss ; and property used by any local body will be 
left to be still used by the local body without any 
sectarian limitation. 
and it will be sound in policy. It will be idle to 
disestablish the Church in words if we in the very 
act dictate or suggest the mode in which it is to be 
hereafter continued as one. It will not continue as 
one. It is wild to dream that when the State band 
is snapped, the Guelfs and Ghibellines within the 
Church are going to dwell together as brethren in 
unity. Why should they? What good can come 
of such an unnatural alliance between bitter foes? 
Bat on the other hand, it would be equally unjust 
to force any Congregationalism npon them. It will 
be no less chimerical to expect any Congregational- 
ism from them. The Churchmen are divided into 
three, if not four, irreconcileable groups of Christians. 
The Dean of Carlisle, for instance, is far more 
opposed to the Dean of Westminster than he is to 
Mr. Spurgeon, Dr. Pusey is far more hostile to Mr. 
Jowett than he is to Cardinal Manning, and Bishop 
Colenso is far nearer to Dr. Martineau than he is to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. But, for all that, 
the religious movements in the Church of England 
are towards real Church organisation. It would be 
fatile to expect any individualism or simple Congre- 
gationalism, and it would be gross oppression to try 
to promote it by law. The law must give perfect 
freedom to form all and any communities of Church- 
men. There must be every facility afforded for the 
believing members of the Church to frame such 
Church or Churches as they please. They will not 
be able to form themselves intoone. But they will 
coalesce into two or three, no doubt with intense 
force of cohesion. All that we ask is that the union 
shall be a real one—not a conventional one—that it 
shall be a religious, not a secular, society with 
religion for a mere escutcheon—a living thing, not 
ghe work of obsolete statutes out of which all 
meaning has passed. 

For these reasons the one word which we ank to 
be respected in any ultimate settlement is the word 
freedom. Let the Churchmen be free to organise 
their Church as they please. But it is not for the 
State to create either a new Church, or a new 
scheme of Church Government, or to perpetuate the 
Church law, or ritual, or doctrines, or the functions 
of its ministers. So far as the State is concerned— 
all these must end with the act of disestablishment. 
Churchmen must do all this for themselves by express 
agreement. And they will no doubt agree to dis- 
agree a good deal. 

And now to turn to the special provisions as to 
endowments. The first and cardival principle as to 
property is this :—That every part of Church pro- 
perty of every kind shall be vested as of right in 
trustees for the nation asa whole. It is essential 
to make it clear that not a nail on a church door, 
not the fence of a parsonage glebe, but is really in 
law and in fact property held in trust for the public 
according to such purposes as Parliament may direct. 
A very learned historian, who seems to think that 
public affairs can be settled by historical learning, 
has led his followers into a very awkward fix in 
reference to this matter. Being very anxious to 
prove that the nation had no special right to dispose 


This will be sound in law, 


of the property of the Church, he bas laboured to 
show that, in fact, and in law, and in usage, there 
there is no such separate corporation as the Church of 
England apart. from the State, and that it has no pro- 
perty at all. In that he is certainly right, and his 
great reputation as an archwologist, and bis 
undoubted bias in the question, make him a first- 
rate authority for us. Dr, Freeman, in fact, has 
saved us a world of trouble, for he has stirred up 
bishops and deans to come forward on platforms to 
protest that there is no such entity as a Church of 
England, and that it does not possess a farthing of 
its own. Exactly so, and we feel as grateful to Dr. 
Freeman for taking up his parable in so unexpected 
a way as the people of Israel must have felt 
grateful to Balaam the son of Beor, when he gave 
them an unexpected blessing. 

But Balaam has gone a little further, and venturing 
on the sea of law, he boldly asserted that church pro- 
perty is simply the property out and out of the various 
Church corporations, and in fact that church 
property is no more public property than any other 
property. Now, here in his haste, and for once 
in his life the profound and truly griindlich Dr. 
Freeman became superficial, and ventured on a 
doctrine which is a mere blunder. Property held 
for the services of the Church of England is pro- 
perty of a totally different kind from the property 
of a railway or a nobleman. It is property im. 
pressed with a public trust, and a public trust of a 
very different kind from the trust of this hall or of 
the City Temple. It is a public trust for the 
religious uses of the parish or nation, subject to the 
direction of Parliament from time to time. It is 
thus national property in the sense in which the 
British Museum is national property, or the dock- 
yards are national property, or Battersea Park is 
public property. And just as if the wisdom of 
Parliament decided that it were better to leave 
museums to private competition, or to buy its iron- 
clads of private builders, nothing would be more 
natural than to sell the Museum or to sell the dock- 
yards, whilst it would be a gross act of oppression 
forcibly to sell this hall or the City Temple, and 
dispose of the proceeds — just so, the National 
Parliament would be strictly right in asserting its 
title over every part of the property which is called 
that of: the Church. 


Having asserted this title, it is not desirable or 
just to push it to its extreme limits. It is quite 
certain that all property, whatever its origin or the 
mode in which it is acquired, directly it becomes 
ecclesiastical property, becomes property for the 
general use of the English public. No Englishman 
can be excluded from the use of a church if he be- 
haves himself inside it and desires to claim his right; 
no man can endow a church and prescribe anything 
as to the mode in which it shall be used; 
and (as we know) every man hasa right to be buried 
in the graveyard of the parish in which he chooses 
to reside, In all these respects Church property 
differs entirely from property held on religious trusts 
for the Catholic Church or the Independents or the 
Baptists. At the same time, we must bear in mind 
that, as a fact, large portions of the existing 
churches, of Church property and endowments, 
have been in recent times distinctly given for the 
special purposes of the Church, looked at as one of 
many competing sects, at times when Nonconfor- 
mist churches were in full activity, and whilst the 
situation was practically what it is now. When the 
Akroyd family built a church in Halifax, they did 
almost exactly the same thing for the Church, 
viewed as a sectarian society, that the Crossley 
family did when they built their chapel within 
sight on an adjoining bill, although, in law and 
politically speaking, it was a very different thing. 
But. morally, a very large number of modern Churches 
and Church endowments have been founded in what 
is strictly (though not in law) a sectarian purpose. 
And it would be unwise for practical politicians to 
overlook this sectarian purpose. Now this purpose 
seems more and more evident the nearer to our- 
selves is the date of such creation. The bishoprics 
of Truro and of St. Alban’s, for instance, were 
founded under totally different conditions and with 
very different purposes to the bishoprics of Win- 
chester or Rochester. And Mr. Mackonochie’s 
church was built much more in the spirit of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle than in that in which West- 
minster Abbey or St. Paul’s Cathedral were built. 
They were morally the work of a distinct sect, for 
the missionary purposes of that sect. 

This practical difference the scheme very pro- 
perly recognises ; and, since it is necessary to draw 
a bard-and-fast line, and to take a fixed date, it 
takes as a date the year 1818, and it provides that 
churches and Church endowments oreated after that 


I date shall, cn fixed conditions, be treated as the 


property of the actual congregations using them, 
where they have beon derived from the sabscrip- 
tions or gifts of those congregations. Now, this 
date is fixed as that of the first Church Buikling 
Act, and. it is ascertained that almost all {modern 
churches have, as a fact, been built within that 
period. It marks fairly well the resuscitation of 
the Church of England as a propagandist and mis- 
sionary body, its recognition and acceptance of the 
fact that it is in a religious sense really nothing but 
one of many competing sects, and that it must 
labour and sacrifice and build and preach if it is 
still to keep’abreast of rival communions. Down 
to that date the immense bulk of the churches were 
of ancient and even of medieval origin—were 
created at’a time when the religious sitaation was 
totally different from the present, and were founded 
for no sectarian purpose at all, but in the plainest 
way for national uses. And, lastly, we may re- 
member that this date of 1818 will give us to-day a 
clear period of upwards of sixty years—a period 80 
important in law as the longest title for prescrip- 
tion. So that, in dealing with property created 
before the year 1818, the nation will be disposing of 
nothing of which it has not had undisputed posses- 
sion for upwards of sixty years. 

Following out the same rule of even justice, the 
scheme will provide that all churches and endow- 
ments created by persons now living shall be handed 
over to them, or held at their disposal, and the 
donor will then be free to deal with his gift accord- 
ing to his own judgment; and similarly charshes 
and endowments raised partly by public and partly 
by recent private gifts shall be restored to those who 
have given them, subject to deduction in respect f 
the public quota. Iu respect of advowsons, where 
the right of presentation is in the bands of public 
officials, lay or ecclesiastical, the right to present 
will simply cease, and there will be an end of the 
matter. In the case of advowsons in private hands, 
that portent and ecandal in the Church, the jastice 
of the scheme is apparent. Although the traffic in 
the cure of souls, the buying the right to impose a 
spiritual pastor on a parish at one’s own good. 
pleasure is a traffic of flagrant indecency, it is 
still one recognised by Act of Parliament, and as 
such, it is jast to respect it as legal property. The 
scheme proposes to compensate tho holders of this 
most shameless kind of property; and they would 
receive like other people the market value of their 
rights over their neighbours’ souls. The other day, 
as we read in the newspapers, a clergyman adver- 
tised for a lady willing to marry him, and also will- 
ing to advance him the trifle of 5,000/. in the pur- 
chase of the right of advowsen. He told the 
fair sex that he was thirty-nine years of age, 
stood It. 9in., and was considered (he 
modestly phrased it) “considered good-looking. * 
Now, if at the date of our scheme coming 
into operation, this reverend and good looking 
gentleman has found the unknown object of his 
affcctions, and the little purse of 5,0001., he will, 
under the scheme, be entitled to retain not only 
his wife, and the rectory which she has assisted 
him into, and compensation for his living according 
to the scale, but he will also get back his 5,000/. 
as the market price of his advowson. And if the 
disestablished Church admits of the sale and pur- 
chase of its new livings, our reverend and good- 
looking friend will be able to buy himself a new 
living in the remodelled Church of Christ. No 
one can gay that the scheme is necdlessly harsh, or 
fails to respect the vested interests of the holders 
of Church property, or the ordained servants of 
Christ, whether in livings or in personal advan- 
tages. 

It has sometimes been objected to our scheme 
that it will destroy not only the Church of England 
but what, in some persons’ eyes, is of far greater 
moment, glorious works of art and historical monu- 
ments which are heirlooms of our race. What, 
they exclaim, are the abbeys and cathedrals of 
England to be turned into factories and musie- 
halis, or to crumble away in neglect like Stonehenge 
or the Roman wall! Well, we mean nothing of the 
kind. Wo value these relics of our medieval Eng- 
land as much as anyone, and we desire to keep them 
for ever as a national possession. Our scheme pro- 
vides that they shall be kept up by the nation as 
perpetual national monuments, and applied to such 
purposes as Parliament from time to time shall 
direct. But we shall not presume to dictate 
what those purposes may be, vor shall we insist on 
any particular form of worship being celebrated, or 
not celebrated, within them. They may be retaimed, 
as Westminster Abbey is retained, for a great 
national mausoleum and for vational ceremonials, or 
they may be used for more than one religious rite, 
or by the preachers of more than one religious 
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that these monuments preserve of exquisite art, of 
hallowed recollections, and of solemn majesty, 
because the nation and its rulers are directly 
entrasted with the care of them and the dis- 
poral of them for the public service, because 
they are no longer left to the exclusive care of some 
provincial dean and chapter, who too often repre- 
sent little but indolence, exclusiveness, and the 
narrowest traditions of a sect both in art and in 
religion. But are these glorious temples of the 
beauty and faith of the past so well-used at pre- 
sent? Are they all that they ehould be? Is there 
not a spiritual desecration of them now? Are they 
not in a moral sense already the prey of neglect and 
ruin? Is it our fault that they fill no longer the 
great social uses for which they were designed? 
Are we answerable for the starved and formal ser- 
vices which are still for the sake of decency droned 
forth within them—services which are a worse 
mockery and a more impudent hypocrisy than if 
these vaults were silent, like the crumbling aisles 
of Tintern or of Rievaulx? They once were 
crowded with believers and with worshippers—the 
poor, the suffering, the toiling thousands of a 
united congregation came there to have their souls 
raised with sights and sounds of beauty, to listen 
to men who preached to them what they could 
understand and what they believed. And now 
these glorious temples are too often delivered over 
to the sleepy verger, to the perfunctory whining of 
the minor canon, to the artistic whims of the dean 
and the dean’s wife. It is not we who have dese- 
crated them, but they who have scized these pos- 
sessions of our nation, and have driven out the 
people that they might make them the preserves of 
academic coteries, It is not we who pervert them 
from their proper uses: we seek only to rescue 
them from drowsy and parasitical cliques to give 
them to the people to whom they belong. 

Bat there is one principle which must be kept in 
view if our scheme is to satisfy Parliament and the 
English nation—and that is the principle of fairness 
to individuals deprived of their living. Now this 
principle our scheme abundantly fulfils, Whilst 
refusing to compensate any dissolved ecclesiastical 
corporation, we shall fully compensate all dispos- 
sessed ecclesiastical persons. It is needless at pre- 
sent to go into details; but we are fully prepared 
to accept any reasonable proposal to provide against 
personal injustice. We shall deal with the clerical 
otlicials whom we dispense with, on the same terms 
of indulgence and liberality as the nation has usually 
shown to its ordinary lay offivials whose offices are 
no lovger required. We shall deal with them in 
fact on terms more favourable than were offered to 
the clergy of the Church in Ireland ; for we shall 
carefully exclude any sort of obligation to continue 
their present duties as a qualification for receiving 


compensation. Every clergyman will receive his 


stated compensation for the office which he loses, 


the rights of property therein vested in them for 
the common convenience; to them and to their 
officers, lay or clerical, have been committed the 
daties of management. The superior ecclesiastical 
control which, before the Reformation, was vested 
in the Catholic Church, has since the legislation of 
Tudors and Stuarts, been vested in King and 
Parliament. But the fabrics and the material inte- 
rests in the property, the use, and in some 
sense the management, have been continucd in 
fact, as much as in law, in the parishioners or 


was originally devoted. To such parishioners 
it still belongs, and to them we propose to entrust 
it. A parish church and the parish churchyard 
stand on much the same footing as the parish green. 
Both were no doubt originally parts of some manor 
which, of now immemorial usage, have been dedi- 


them the parishioners have common interests. The 
one was dedicated to the secular amusements, the 
other to the religious devotions of the parish. Some 
lord of the manor has in many cases filched away 
the public green; a particular eect having an 
alliance with the Government has appropriated the 
public church. The development of the Church 
property has not kept pace with the growing 
differences in the religious conscience of the people. 
A variety of new forms of religious association have 
grown up in the midst of the parish. The Church 
and its official managers have clutched convul- 
sively at one. In course of time the nation has 
perceived the necessity of finally terminating this 
unreasonable patronage of a religious majority 
which is dwindling into a sectarian minority. The 
State at last declares the religious associations as all 
to stand on an equal footing. It ceases to identify 
itself with one. And the Churches and the Church 
property remain what they were—lands and build- 
ings at the disposal of the parishioners, who all 
alike have in them a common and equal interest. 
Far be it from us to tie up in narrow limits 
the uses that the parishes shall make of their 
newly-enfranchised property. They will, in most 
cases, doubtless, be leased for the common benefit, 
to the largest and most powerfal of the religious 
associations which exist in the parish itself. It 
would not surprise me if that were frequently the 
Episcopal Disestablished Church in England. It 
would not shock me if I knew that the churches 
were at times used in common by the members of 
different religious societies. Nor would it strike me 
as impious or sacrilegious if, in the absence of any 
possible religious agreement, they were devoted to 
the purposes of a schoolhouse or of a public library. 
Our age is an age of change, of compromise, of 
conflict—and in nothing more than in religion. 
Sincere men and practical men must face this 
inevitable discord, and not seek to perpetuate a 
hollow uniformity by oppressive and hypocritical 
laws. They who attach an exaggerated importance 
to the visible signs of our anarchy, are men 
who care chiefly to whiten the sepulchre, to make 


clean the outside of the platter. They who affest 


and he will be perfectly free to enter into any horror at the prospect of seeing a Wesleyan parish 
engagement that he pleases, whether in the service | worshipping in a former church of the Establish- 


of the Free Church in England or in any other 
service whatever. It is neither our interest nor our 
desire to seta low value on the offices or the vested 
rights of property which are now enjoyed by tho 
clergy of the Establishment. If that Church be as 
vigorous and as full of life as they contend, they 
will be personally gainers in a material sense as 
truly as we tell them they will be gainers in a 
moral sense. They will be restored to liberty and 
independence ; whilst they will be in no way 
sufferers in income or in security. It is 
essential that a great act of national justice should 
be carried out in a manner worthy of a generous 
people. And for our parts we meau that no single 
holder of church property, no single holder of a 
clerical office, shall be dealt with in a epirit of bos. 
tility or narrowness. We renounce with the 
heartiest energy any sort of project which may 
cripple them in a material sense, or humiliate them 
in a moral sens, 

With regard to the Churches and Church pro- 
perty, not of recent origin, and not restored to the 
congregations which use them, our scheme proposes 
to leave them at the disposal of those bodies to 
whom they belong in law and in fact — the 
parishiovers of the parish in which they are situated. 
This, indeed, accords with their actual origin and 
their real nature. Churches, churchyards, tithes, 
and glebes, are for the most part simply portions of 
ancient estates, which iu far distant times and of 
immemorial usage, have been dedicated to the 
religious uses of those who reside in a particular 
parish ; they or their agents or trustees have had 


ment, should have felt their horror when the parish 


first became Wesleyan, at the causes which forced 
the parishioners to forsake the Church of their 
fathers. They who are scandalised at the thought 
of a parish church being used as a school, or for 
purposes of secular knowledge, were better to be 
scandalised at the exclusive formalism which so 
often has made the parish church the real opponent 
of the school, the practical bar to knowledge. 

For my part I bave none of that jealousy and 
fear of the rural parishioners. We are content to 
trust our countrymen, and leave the result to their 
practical sense and common goodfeeling. By all 
means let us strengthen, and not crush, this local 
independence. Let us welcome this growiag spirit 
of freedom and of self-help in the rural labourer. 
Let us encourage bis manifest intention to look 
after his own parish interests, so that a broader 
basis is being given to our whole parochial action. 
And, above all, let us go to meet his just demand 
for political inflaence—one of the most notable 
signs of which is his growing discontent with a 
Church by whom he has found himself so often 
abandoned. 

With regard to the ultimate disposal of the 
surplus we decline to make any provision. It will 
be years before the time comes when any surplus 
can be dealt with. Ia the meantime changes may 
arise; uplooked-for circumstances are sure to 
happen. We leave that ultimate, and perhaps 
distant, settlement to the justice of the nation and 
the Parliament at the time of the winding up. 
An unreasonable objection is not seldom made that 
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residents to whose convenience such property 


quarters, 


those who propose a scheme of disestablishment are 
bound to dispose of the surplus, We repudiate 
any such duty. One word is enough to dispose of 
the uncandid objection, It is contrary to the first 
principle of our movement to make any such pro. 
vision till the time has arrived for carrying it out. 
The yery ground on which we protest against the 
spirit of an Establishment is that we deny the 
right of a past generation to dispose of the 
revenues of a future generation by mortgaging 
or settling its resources. The ultimate property 
of the nation, accrued from the estates of its 
disestablished Church, will belong to the future 
generation which is hereafter to inherit tke 
reversions, It is not for us to decide on the 
contingent property of a future generation. It is 
enough for us to have left that coming generation 


_free—the master of its own property, responsible 
cated to the common use of the residents, and in 


alone for its own form of religious society. 

Such is the spirit of the scheme now before the 
country, and I venture to say that no great mea- 
sure of reform has ever been more carefully and 
completely worked out—none more thorough, more 
practical, more just—has ever employed the energies 
of a great party. The mere fact that such a echeme 
should be so thoroughly framed, and so vigo- 
rously urged over a course of years with no 
criticism of a formidable kind, is a proof 
how ripe is the movement for execution. 
If a great change national policy has been 
planned so minutely in all its parts, and has taken 
such hold on the liberal thought of our age, we 
may rest assured that it is on the eve of being 
accomplished in fact. Twice only in modern times 
have we known great movements so complete in all 
their preparation before they figured in the pro- 
grammes of Ministers. Those two cases were, first, 
the Reform Act of 1832 ; and, secondly, the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws. Our preparation is now more 
complete than was either of those. Our case is 
even more overwhelming in logic ; our claim even 
stronger in its justice ; and our party more resolute 
in its consciousness of strength. We wait only 
our Broughams and our Russells, our Peels and our 
Gladstones, to bring our policy into the loft 
atmosphere of Queen’s Speeches and Ministerial 
announcements. But we stand in the position of 
the Reform party aud the Free-trade party on the 
eve of their triumph—when they knew that, in 
the sphere of discussion, their work was already 
done. 

Mr. Harrison's address was well delivered, and 
received a very attentive hearing from the large 
audience; the references to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Miall, 
and several other points being heartily applauded. 
At the close there was some slight interruption from 
one or two persons who were anxious to speak, but 
as the Chairman remarked, the meeting had been 
called to hear a lecture, and not to listen to a 
discussion. 

Mr. C. J. TARRING, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the chairman and lecturer, said they were very much 
indebted to the former for the way in which he had 
introduced the subject, and the best tribute they 
conld pay the lecturer would be to go away and 
ponder upon what he had stated. Some present 
had no doubt been disturbed in their minds by what 
they had heard, but he would remind them that the 
only object of their attack was the frame which 
bound together the congeries of sects called the 
Church of England, which served to show how dis- 
tasteful those bonds were. They did not desire to 
rekindle the fires of Smithfield, they assailed no 
man’s liberty of conscience, but on the contrary 
their sole demand was, and would continue to be, 
freedom, religious freedom for all; for the poor 
Methodist lay preacher offering his extempore 

rayer at the grave of a brother, and to the Ritua- 
fist riest for fiberty to wear any coloured garment 


he chose. (Cheers.) 

Mr. J. Txurrrrox said he bad t pleasure in 
secondiog the resolution, and he hoped that after 
the able exposition of the scheme to which reference 
bad been made, many might be induced to read and 
study for themselves the suggestions of the society 
which bad prepared the scheme. Mr. Harrison had 
done no more than justice to the council of that 
vociety when he stated that that scheme was the 
result of much carefal research. A great deal of 
advice and help had been derived from all poasible 
and anyone who examined it would 
come to the conclusion that the suggestions of the 
Liberation Society were framed in a spirit of justice 
in dealing with that question. Their friend Mr. 
Stanley nad often rendered them great service, and 
he thought they were justified in coupling their two 
friends in that dual resolation. (Cheers. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously, and 


the meeting separated. 
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